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PREFACE. 


hee first portion of this autobiography 

of my dear cousin, Joseph James Neave, 
who is associated with some of my earliest 
recollections, was mainly dictated by him at 
Sydney, in 1909, at the instance of several 
of hisnear relatives and friends. Thanks are 
due to Lewis Percy Headley, who was in 
Sydney at the time, and arranged for the 
ftansctibing. Part II., referring to J. J: 
Neave’s early travels in Australia and New 
Zealand, has been taken from contemporary 
letters written for the Friend. 

Although considerable pains have been 
taken to make the record as comprehensive 
as possible, the time at disposal and the 
difficulty of correspondence at so \great a 
distance from England have prevented 
quite the justice being done to these annals 


~/ 


of a life so unusually full of incident, as could 


be desired. 

It was thought, however, to be better 
to publish this autobiography while so many 
of J. J. Neave’s contemporaries and near 
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relations were living than to delay it, and it 
is hoped that it will be read with interest and 
instruction by many of those who have long 
known and loved the author as well as by 
others. 

If these pages, which illustrate the goodness 
of God in various seasons of conflict, of 
trial and difficulty, to one who, during a 
long course of years, has humbly endeavoured 
to serve his Divine Master, should induce 
the reader to a more whole-hearted conse- 
cration of life, this autobiography will not 
have been. written in vain. 

Indeed, those who know the author need 
no assurance that what he has written was 
solely with the object of exalting the good- 
ness and grace of God in Christ Jesus, which 
has kept and preserved him through a long 
and active religious career to old age. 


JOSEPH J. GREEN. 
Fifth Month, rgto. 
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JOSEPH JAMES NEAVE. 


CHAPTER. 
Early Years. 


I WAS born at Leiston, Suffolk, England, 

on the 27th Fifth Month, 1836. My 
parents, Gundry* and Susanna Neave,} were 
both descended from the old Quaker stock, 
several of their ancestors being imprisoned ; 
and in one instance premunired and dying 
in gaol, in the days of George Fox. 


* Gundry Neave, of Leiston and Woodbridge, son 
of James and Hannah (Gundry) Neave, of Fordingbridge, 
born 1799, died 1871, aged seventy-one. 

J Susanna Neave, eldest daughter of Joseph Markes 
Green, of Saffron Walden and Littlebury, Essex, and of 
Mercy Day, his wife. Born 1798, died 1875, aged seventy- 
seven. 
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I owe, under the grace of God, all I am 
or have been to the influence and prayers 
of my dear mother. She was a woman of 
deep piety, though of few words, and one 
who walked with God. Our Meeting at 
Leiston of the Society of Friends, of which 
we were all members, was small, and almost 
always held in silence unless a travelling 
Friend or Minister from another Meeting 
paid us a visit; but my dear mother’s face 
in these silent gatherings is a precious 
memory in its solemnising influence on my 
young spirit. I might be about eight or 
ten years of age when the following made 
a deep impression on my mind, never entirely 
lost. 

When playing in our home garden, I saw 
in a vision in the sky, our dear Saviour 
with a company of His saints on a hill, 
with a large stretch of woods or bush lying 


between us, such as I had never then seen. 


Daniel Peirson. II 


An earnest and intense longing possessed 
me to go to Him; but I was shown a cart 
track going down into this bush, with an 
intimation that I must follow that, and my 
desire should in time be granted. Many 
a time in after years have I sat resting by 
the roadside on some of my tramps, and 
seen that bit of bush and the track losing 
itself therein—for those strange trees were 
our Australian eucalyptus. 

The visits to my mother’s relations at 
Saffron Walden, and the influence of my 
schoolmaster,- Daniel Peirson,* at Reading 
did much to deepen my desire after a true 
life and best things. Leaving school and 
going into my father’s shop, like many 
others I thought I was a man, and was 


inclined to throw off the restraints of earlier 


* Daniel Peirson was a well-known Quaker minister 
and schoolmaster. After leaving Reading, he carried 
on a school for many years at Hertford, where he died 
in 1899, aged eighty-two. 
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days. I never gave way to what the world 
calls sin, but He, who looks at the heart, 


_knows that in thought and desire I had 


wandered far from Him. 

When about seventeen I began to take 
an interest in my neighbours’ welfare in 
the Total Abstinence Movement, and, in 
company with another young man in the 
village, used to go round on the First-day 
mornings before meeting, calling on those 
who had been drinking to excess over- 
night. This did much to increase my desire 
to help my fellow men to happier lives, 
but I soon found something more was 
needed, and this something I lacked. I 
was greatly helped about this time by a 
message through Carolina Norton,* who on 
visiting our meeting had a family sitting 
in my parents’ house, and told me what 


* Wife of Thomas Norton, of Peckham Rye, and née 
Harris. She, who was a well-known minister, died 
1875, aged seventy-six. 


SUSANNA NEAVE, 
Mother of J. J. Neave-. 
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was passing in my mind as plainly as if she 
read it all. Similar visits from John Finch 
and Hannah Marsh,* and Susan Howland, f 
and a sermon of Richard Barrett’s{ in our 
meeting, a very short time before his sudden 
translation from time to eternity, were very 
helpful to me. Richard Barrett{ spoke on 
“Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 
He was just completing a religious visit to 
our Suffolk Meetings, and returning home to 
Croydon. In about a week after the words 
were true of himself. 

Some years of cloud and uncertainty, 


interspersed with rays of sunshine, were 


* John Finch Marsh died at Croydon, 1873, aged 
eighty-four. His wife, Hannah Marsh, née Lucas, died 
at Mitcham, 1877, aged eighty-seven. They were both 
ministers and strict Friends of the old school. 


t Susan Howland and Robert Howland, from New 
England Yearly Meeting, were both in England in 1857; 
S. H. also in 1858. 


} Richard Barrett was well-known as a Quaker minister. 
He died at Waddon, near Croydon, 1855, aged seventy. 
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now my portion before I could calmly rest 
in our dear Redeemer’s merits, love and 
power. I well remember the first time the 
word of the Lord ran through me. An old 
neighbour, a farmer, lay on his death-bed 
about a mile away, and I felt like going to 
see him and reading to him one First-day 
evening. As he had a savage dog, my dear 
father insisted that I should take our dog. 
This brought me into a great exercise, and 
I went trembling: not that I feared the 
dog, but I feared the two would get 
to fighting, and what I should do then 
I knew not; my dog- was like Saul’s 
armour to David. Like the “lions” that 
frightened Christian in Pzlgrim’s Progress, 
the dog was chained, or out of sight. 
After reading to the dying man out of 
Revelation, and sitting in silence by his 
bedside, I felt the arising of the Life within 


me, and the power of utterance, and came 


Recorded a Minister. 15 


away rejoicing in the Lord and with a glad 
heart. 

Soon after this I felt drawn to say a few 
words in the Gospel ministry in our meetings 
for divine worship, but I grew in my gift 
very slowly.* My first service beyond our 
own little meeting was in three little gather- 
ings of poor people in hamlets near my own 
village in which, after deep exercise, Divine 
help was graciously granted me, and the 
reward of peace at the close. I think it was 
in 1862 or 1863 that Woodbridge Monthly 
Meeting recognised my gift in the ministry. 
About that time I felt a drawing to visit the 
Meetings comprising Bedford and Hertford 
Quarterly Meeting, and having a Minute from 
my Monthly Meeting for that service, my 
kind friend, William Norton, took me round 
to them in his carriage. This he did on my 


* Jj. J. Neave first spoke as a minister in Leiston 
Meeting, Fourth Month, 1857, simply quoting Psalm 
ciii. 13-14. 
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second journey to the Meetings in the compass 
of Norfolk, Cambridge and Hunts Quarterly 
Meeting. William Norton* was a truly exer- 
cised Elder, and during these years of my 
early Christian experiences in the ministry 
of the Gospel, was as a wise and loving 
father to me in the Truth. 

My third visit was to the Meetings in Lin- 
coln, Derby and Notts Quarterly Meeting, 
during which I received a very helpful lesson 
for the whole of my after life; and I record 
it, hoping it may prove helpful to some 
who may come after me. This time I was 
alone, and at one place a meeting with the 
public was held at my request, in which I 
felt helped well through. At its close, a 
dear Friend of the stricter sort asked me 
to breakfast with him and his wife. The 
kind and sympathetic Friends with whom 


* William Norton, a Quaker elder, died at Reigate, 
1884, aged eighty-four. 
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I stayed felt a little surprised, as he held 
himself aloof from his Friends generally. 
I enjoyed my meal and the social intercourse, 
and then my friend took me into his library 
and gave meavery plain and severe talking 
to, in which I could see he was deeply con- 
cerned for the honour of Truth, but in which 
it was evident he thought I had missed my 
way, mistaken my calling, and had better 
go home. On leaving, and feeling crushed, 
my first thought was to take his advice; 
my second to go and ask the dear friends 
I was staying with their feeling about it; 
my third to go for a walk and try to feel 
what the Lord might show me in the matter. 
In doing this, I felt I was not there in my 
own will, or to please anyone. Though a 
poor and faulty servant, I was trying to 
serve the best of Masters, and to Him alone 
was I responsible, and rest and peace came 
unto my soul. When I arrived at my tem- 
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porary home to dinner my kind friends 
looked inquiringly as to the result of my 
visit, but I felt it best to say nothing, and 
so it was not perceived. During my life 
I have tried to benefit by any counsel given, 
or criticism received, and have been much 
helped in many ways thereby, whether it 
came in a kind or unfriendly manner, for 
the Lord uses many means to help and 
instruct those who desire to serve Him 
faithfully. 

In 1857, my elder brother, Edward Neave,* 
and I took over the business from my father, 
and in 1861 I was married to Eliza, the 
youngest daughter of John and Sophia 
Appleton,+ of Tottenham. Her elder sister, 


* Edward Neave, still resident at Leiston (1911) is 
half-brother to J. J. Neave, his mother being Lydia 
Hutchinson, daughter of Jonathan Hutchinson, “ the 
good man ot Gedney,” the friend and correspondent of 
J. J. Gurney. Lydia, the first wife of Gundry Neave, 
died at Leiston in 1830, upon the birth of her only child. 


¢ Sophia Appleton died at Stoke Newington, 1850, 
aged forty-nine. 
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Lucy, was already a member of our Meeting, 
having married William Henry Salter,* of 
Westleton, about four years before. Their 
mother was deceased some years, but their 
stepmother, Harriet Appleton, was one of 
those choice, helpful spirits, that brighten 
life’s pathway and lighten its load. 

Soon after our marriage I felt much 
troubled about the sale of tobacco, as in 
speaking with the lads of our village about 
the bad habit of smoking, they naturally 
turned on me by saying that I sold them 
the stuff. This brought me into very deep 
waters, and for a year or two my distress oi 
mind was great, and health began to give 
way under the strain. My brother, while 
sympathising with me, and willing to aban- 
don that part of our business to ease my mind, 
did not feel the objection to its sale as I 


* W. H. Salter died at Westleton, 1869, aged forty. 
Lucy Salter died at Scarborough, 1887, aged fifty-five: 
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did; and I think he could have sold it with 
a clear conscience. Our friends, who 
kindly entered into the subject with us, 
and counselled us, did not think it was a 
prudent step to take, especially as I had 
a young wife and limited means. I wanted 
them to allow me to withdraw from the 
business, as I knew the tobacco portion of 
it was a valuable part from a worldly point 
of view, and it was no part of my duty to 
mar my brother’s prospects. The step in- 
volved making a business in which with 
industry we were getting our livelihood, 
one that was not likely to support one 
family, much less two. But my “life” 


was at stake, and my cry was,— 


““Take from me whatsoe’er Thou wilt, 
But go not Thou away, 
Then let the storm that drives me home 
Deal with me as it may.” 


At last, seeing my condition, our friends 


consented to our making the change, and 


Death of Wife. 2I 


we sold our last tobacco on the last day of 
1863, and commenced the new year with our 
business altered in several respects. This 
sacrifice was made entirely on the fact that 
“all that a man hath, he will give for his 
‘ life,’’’ and was not the act of the “ cheerful 
Giver ’’ that “ the Lord loveth.” 

My dear wife had been seriously ailing for 
a long time, and was staying at her sister’s 
home, about four miles away. Hitherto 
our married life had been I fear a great trial 
to her through the mental distress I had 
been in ; but now in the relief granted us, we 
had about three months of joyful happiness 
that fully compensated for our outward 
losses. Near the end of the third month she 
was prematurely confined with a little boy, 
who lived only twelve hours. She never 
seemed to rally, but lived on till the 3rd of 
4th Month, when she quietly and peacefully 


passed away to her eternal rest, a precious 
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sense of the dear Redeemer’s presence being 
mercifully granted both to her and to our- 
selves. * 

It was thought best for me to go away for 
a change before settling down to business 
again, so I went to the Essex Quarterly 
Meeting, and on to the Yearly Meeting in 
London, While there and when the suffer- 
ings of our dear friends in the United States 
of America were before the Meeting, I felt 
it laid clearly upon me to go and sympathise 
with them—for the Civil War was devastating 
the land and many noble testimonies were 
being borne to the “ unlawfulness of all 
war’’—and the power of the Prince of 
Peace to support and comfort His faithful 
servants in this time of testing—enabling 
them to triumph—and rejoice that they 
were counted worthy to suffer for His dear 
Name’s sake. 


* Eliza Neave died at Westleton, 1864, aged twenty-six. 
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Before passing from my early days, I 
feel like recording a school incident, which 
helped to mould my character, and shows 
the spirit and nature of my dear schoolmaster, 
Daniel Peirson. Like most boys we lads 
thought it was manly to smoke, and so used 
to get portions of the wild clematis when out 
for our walks, dry it, andsmokeit. Ofcourse 
it was forbidden, and many of us had kind 
and serious talks, and I think some punish= 
ment in consequence, but the habit grew. 
One day, when nearly the whole school were 
in the playroom at the bottom of the play- 
ground, we were all smoking to our hearts’ 
content, and had filled the room with smoke, 
we heard the well-known footsteps approach- 
ing. A little stream that runs through a part 
of Reading went by an end of our playroom, 
and a window that had lost its glass was in 
that end. In a moment or two all our 


choice sticks were through the opening, but 
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we stood self-condemned in the presence 
of the smoke. Daniel Peirson came into the 
middle of the room, gave a sniff or two, said 
“What is this, boys?’ and then, not 
waiting for an answer, added, ‘‘ Go up to your 
desks.”” We knew we deserved a heavy 
punishment, and we expected to get it, so 
went up to the school-room with sad hearts, 
wondering what it was going to be. It 
seemed a very long time that he kept us 
waiting ; and I have no doubt it was spent 
in earnest prayer to know what to do with 
boys that seemed openly to defy him in this 
matter. At last he came and talked as he 
had done before about this habit, about our 
parents’ feelings who had placed us under his 
care—about our future in life, etc., in his 
kind fatherly way—all which I fear we 
heeded little—but when he finished by 
reminding us he had often so done and 


desired only our good, and that he thought 


A School Incident. 25 


now he might trust to our honour not to do 
it again as he should not punish us this 
time—we were conquered, and from that 
time onward there was no more smoking, 
unless in one or two cases, but the school 


was cured of the habit. 


CHAPTER IL 
American Journal. 


When the call came to go to America my 
dear friend William Norton kindly conferred 
with some of our fathers in the Truth in 
London,* and I was invited to meet a few of 
them on the Yearly Meeting premises at 
Devonshire House. About ten or twelve 
were present, and we soon dropped into a 
deep and living silence, when John Hodgkint 
said, in effect, “I am not conscious of the 
circumstances that exist to have called us 
together, but I feel it right to say before 


* In Eighth Month, 1864. 


{ John Hodgkin, the well-known conveyancer and 
Quaker minister, died at Lewes, 1875, aged seventy- 
five. 
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the matter is laid before us that I believe 
it is of the Lord, and that our young 
friend will be encouraged to go forward 
in it.* 

This greatly helped and confirmed me in 
the step taken, and I was lovingly and kindly 
advised to bring the concern before my 
Monthly Meeting and other Meetings in the 
usual way. Being fully liberated by these 
for the work, William Norton kindly offered 
to accompany me to America, and we left 
Liverpool in the s.s. Scotia for New York, on 
the 8th of Tenth Month, 1864, arriving in 
Baltimore in time for the Yearly Meeting 
there in Eleventh Month. Here we were most 
kindly helped and cared for by Francis T. 
King,t Richard Janney, James Carey, and 


* Other members of the Committee were Josiah Forster, 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, Benjamin Seebohm and 
Thomas Norton. 

{ Francis T. King, from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
was in England in 1881. 
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many other Friends, not omitting dear Anna 
Tyson and her son Jesse, who took us in, 
and where we found a home. 

After the Yearly Meeting, we essayed to 
go on to the North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 


‘ 


being furnished with a “ pass”’ from Pre- 
sident Lincoln, to clear us through the Union 
lines. Going down the Chesapeake Bay, and 
some way up the James River, we landed at 
an army jetty and were taken some miles 
inland in an ambulance waggon to General 
Butler’s headquarters in the neighbourhood 
of Richmond, Virginia, which was then being 
besieged. General Butler* was away, but 
General Terry was in charge, and kindly sent 
us on at once to the front, under the care of 
some officers, with a flag of truce. In about 
two or three miles we came to the outside 


picket-post, and waited while the officers 


* Benjamin Franklin Butler, lawyer, general and 
congressman, born 1818, died 1893; his autobiography 
has been published. 
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from both armies met, and decided we must 
go back while our credentials were sent on to 
Richmond to be examined. General Terry 
treated us with the greatest kindness, invited 
us to his own table, and gave usa tent to sleep 
in. The night was bitterly cold, and my dear 
companion felt quite ill when morning came, 
though there was a large camp fire a few yards 
from us burning all night. General Terry sent 
my dear friend back to the River, and he 
arrived in Baltimore to be kindly nursed and 
tended for about six weeks at Anna Tyson’s, 
with an attack of camp fever; on recovering 
from which he returned to England. 

The following day as I was dining at General 
Terry’s table, an officer came in with a 
dispatch from Richmond, and our creden- 
tials. As he entered, the officer said, ‘‘ I met 
an old school-fellow under the flag of truce, 
and he told me they had too many Quakers 
already in North Carolina, so I do not think 
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you are going through.”’ So it proved, and 
I was kindly sent back to the River and was 
soon in Baltimore again. 

Accompanied at different times by John 
Scott, James Carey, Francis T. King and 
Richard Janney, I visited the Meetings and 
many of the scattered members of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting in parts of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. While waiting in 
Baltimore the slaves of the State of Mary- 
land were set free by an act of the State which 
took effect the rst of Eleventh month, 1864. 
It wasa day of great rejoicing among all the 
people of colour, and was to them “ holy 


” 


day.”’ Their places of worship were all 
opened and thronged. A friend took me into 
one of these as the people were beginning to 
come out, and we pressed about halfway up 
one of the side aisles and saw a remarkable 
sight. On the platform a number of the 


older negroes and probably leaders in the 
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Church were shaking hands and greeting 
one another very warmly. In the middle 
aisles young men and women were holding 
each other’s hands, and jumping as high as 
they could jump, and shouting as loud as 
they couldshout. Asan old coloured woman 
was trying to pass us, on her way out, I made 
some remark on the joyful scene before us, 
adding, “I do not expect many of them will 
sleep to-night,’”—-when she said with great 
emphasis, ‘““Oh! no, Massa! you really 
must ‘scuse °em—they don’t know how 
to keep in—twelve o'clock, wee’s_ all 
free.” 

When with R. Janney, we went to Harper’s 
Ferry, a very picturesque spot, the scene 
of John Brown’s effort to get the slaves 
to rise and assert their freedom in 1859. 
The little engine house, in which he and his 
handful of followers defended themselves, 


was almost the only building on the Point 
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not destroyed by the war. Our aim was 
to visit the Friends in and near Winchester, 
Virginia. In the afternoon we got a place 
in a luggage train, and found with one or 
two others a comfortable seat. After a 
while a man said, ‘‘ A few years ago no one 
would think of doing what we are doing 
now,” calling attention to the fact that we 
were sitting on a long box, containing the 
embalmed remains of some poor soldier 
that were being sent back to his friends; 
two similar boxes behind us had been used 
to lean against. We saw many such boxes 
on trains and in steamers later on. We 
went slowly and with several haltings till, 
about midnight, the train stopped in the 
woods and we all got out. It was bitterly 
cold, and no apparent shelter. Seeing a 
house at some little distance we walked 
thither and found it well filled with navvies, 


who were repairing the railway line, as these 
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parts were once more within the Federal 
limits. A large fire was blazing on the 
hearth, and about fifteen men were lying 
on the floor, sleeping or trying to do so, 
while a similar number were in the room 
overhead. Two rough seats were unoccupied 
by the side of the hearth, and we asked 
leave to sit there till morning, which was 
kindly and readily granted. 

Soon after four o’clock the men began to 
stir, and hot coffee was prepared for the 
company and kindly offered us. R. Janney 
went out to see if he could ascertain our 
whereabouts, but failed. About six o'clock 
he went out again, and when he returned, 
said he had been directed to Joseph Jolliff’s 
house, so we set forth over the frost and 
snow, walking about a mile. As we ap- 
proached, R. Janney said, “ This is not the 
place,’ but as a coloured man’s cabin was 
close by, we asked its occupant, and as 
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R. Janney seemed still incredulous, he said, 
“T have worked here many years and ought 
to know.’’ On opening the door to us, I 
hardly know whether Joseph Jolliff or R. 
Janney were the more surprised to meet— 
for the war had cut Friends in these parts 
off from the rest of the members of their 
Yearly Meeting for about four years. It 
was a time of thankfulness and rejoicing, 
though in a subdued sense, for the war cloud 
still hung heavily over the land. 

Joseph Jolliff had kindly taken a young 
officer, who had been wounded and was 
ordered back to his regiment before he was 
fit for service, into his home—he had also 
asked the protection of a soldier to prevent 
the robbery of bands of men who follow in 
the wake of all armies at such times, for 
purposes of plunder. 

After breakfast these two soldiers sat 
down with us and the family before the Lord ; 
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and we had a very tendering and favoured 
time together through the renewal of His 
grace and good spirit. Then Joseph Jolliff 
provided us with a horse and buggy, and 
R. Janney drove about four miles into 
Winchester, to Aaron Griffiths. It was the 
coldest time I have ever experienced, and 
on arriving I thought I was frost bitten, as 
I could hardly move from my seat, but 
through the Lord’s goodness, and the care of 
our friends, I felt no ill effects. 

The scene was a sad one all around, as 
Winchester had changed hands during the 
war seventeen times, and its citizens had 
been terrible sufferers first from: one army, 
then from the other, as first one side and 
then the other possessed it. Party feeling 
ran high, and was very strong, so that in 
the beginning of the war when the Confeder- 
ate Army held it those who sympathised 
with the South pointed out their neighbours 
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of the opposite party as fit objects for 
plunder—then when the Union forces took 
possession, they were directed to the homes 
of Southern sympathisers for the same 
object, so that the citizens generally were 
soon despoiled of their valuable goods. 
But common suffering brings people together, 
and long before the close of the war a spirit 
of mutual help and protection sprung up 
with both classes of citizens. 

Winchester presented a sad sight. The 
public buildings and nearly all the best 
houses were gutted, or in ruins; fences 
burned or thrown down, and the soldiers 
looked nearly perished as they moved about, 
with the capes of their great coats thrown 
over their heads. 

Having finished my visits within the 
Union lines my kind friends at Baltimore 
sought to find means for me to proceed into 
North Carolina. I was spending a few days 
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with Eli Jones,* William Sampson and other 
‘Friends, who were caring for the freed men 
at Washington. Large numbers of these 
were housed in miserable tenements, neither 
wind-tight nor water-proof, many of them 
sick, and the weather bitterly cold, yet as I 
went along with my friends who were doing 
all they could to help them, there was no com- 
plaining: it was one note of thankfulness 
that they were “free,” and, while probably 
their ideas of freedom were very crude and 
incorrect, they would rather die for it than 
live on in slavery. Many of them had come 
here to be near ‘“‘ Father Abraham,” as they 
felt President Lincoln rightly to be. 

We visited “John de Baptist,” and 
saw him “spounding and splaining”’ to 
four or five of his people with the beautiful 


* Eli Jones, a distinguished Quaker minister from 
New England, was with his wife, Sybil Jones, also a 
distinguished minister, in England, 1867-8, and he again 
in 1883. 
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morocco gilt-edged Bible open before him,* 
though he could not read a letter of the 
book. 

This was during the last days of 1864. 
A telegram from Baltimore hastened me 
thither on New Year’s Day, and a few days 
later I was on the Chesapeake Bay, on my 
way to New Norfolk, thence by rail to 
Suffolk, where I found William Hare, with 
other friends, kindly waiting for me, who 
took me in his conveyance home to his 
house, which was on neutral ground lying 
between the outside picket posts of both 
armies. This strip of land, roughly stated, 
some twenty miles broad and sixty in length, 
was claimed by both parties, pillaged by 
both and protected by neither. Here I 
stayed some days among Friends of Som- 
erton Meeting, and then one of them 

* In the “Life of Elizabeth L. Comstock,” (Headley 


Bros.), a graphic description is given of John the Baptist 
and his book. 
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kindly drove over to Piney Woods Settle- 
ment of Friends and left me awhile there. 
Nearly all of these were farmers, covering 
a pretty large district, and leading simple, 
homely, Christian lives. These dear Friends 
had had a striking evidence of the power 
of truth and righteousness over that of 
selfishness and the sword. 

Some weeks previously the Federal Forces 
had captured a Southern fort, whereby the 
town of Hertford on Albemarle Sound 
was left exposed to the ships of the enemy. 
A general fear took hold of the inhabitants, 
who came in large numbers twelve miles or 
more (if my memory serve me correctly) into 
the Friends’ Settlement, asking to be given 
shelter. It was in vain that our friends 
tried to pacify and get them to go home 
by saying they would be as safe there as 
with them. Their answer was in effect— 


“No, you are a peaceable people, and they 
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will not hurt you’’; so for several days 
and nights our friends’ houses were filled 
with them. In the course of six or seven 
days as no harm came to their town, they 
gradually gained confidence and returned 
to their homes. 

I spent some time among the dear Friends 
in these two Meetings, and felt it a privilege 
to sympathise with them in their trials and 
losses, which were many. I should have 
said that on the night that William Hare 
took me home from Suffolk, we found a man 
waiting to see him, who was going the follow- 
ing day through the Southern lines into 
North Carolina. With the advice of my 
friends I wrote a letter to Governor Vance, 
of North Carolina, and sent it by him, 
telling him frankly the object of my coming 
to America, and that I had been refused 
an entrance into the Confederacy by the 


Secretary of War at Richmond, and asking 
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him kindly to grant me leave to visit my 
friends in his State. 

Being again at William Hare’s, our friend 
Jonathan E. Cox came along with a covered 
waggon on his way to Rich Square, North 
Carolina, where there was a large settlement 
of Friends, and as my work seemed done 
for the present and no obstacles seemed 
in the way, J. E. Cox kindly took me along 
with him. On our crossing the Chuon 
River we met the solitary Confederate 
picket, who allowed us to pass on without 
any difficulty. I spent two _ First-days 
among the dear Friends in this district. On 
the evening of the last, having had supper 
at Jordan Baums, I went out with a thankful 
and peaceful heart in company with two 
dear young men, on whom the Lord had 
laid His hand and who afterwards became 
valued ministers of the Gospel in our Society, 


and are with us to this day. 
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It was a calm, beautiful evening, and as 
we leaned on the fence, and watched the 
sun set, all within and around us seemed 
in sweet harmony with it. Presently the 
sound of cannon engaged in their death- 
dealing work came booming on the air, grow- 
ing more intense as time went on, bringing a 
sad revulsion of feeling that has been a life- 
long memory. We afterwards found that 
one of the terrible fights round Petersburg 
(perhaps forty miles away) began that night. 

At Rich Square, I received a kind letter 
from David Barnes, the Azde-de-Camp to 
Governor Vance, saying that the Governor 
had not the power to grant the leave I 
asked, but that he had sent my request on 
to Richmond, and that if leave was granted 
he would send me a pass. In the middle of 
that week James Copeland was going into 
Wayne County, where was a settlement of 


Friends. The way seemed clear for me to 
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go with him, and a young lad, Henry Peile, 
took us over in a conveyance with a little 
niece of his, who was going home to her 
parents—as far as Garisburg. Here we 
had several hours to wait for a train, and 
the day being cold and the hotel full of 
officers, who had come down for a carousal 
after the battle at Petersburg, we put the 
little girl near the fire, and walked about 
to keep warm, going in now and again to see 
if she was all right and comfortable. As I 
left the hotel after one of these visits an 
officer called after me, saying, ‘‘ Hulloa, 
there ; come here—you’ve got my hat on.” 

While I knew him to be joking, I did not 
know what motive might lie beneath, so 
felt it best to take him seriously, for from 
the human side of things they had power 
to do what they liked with me, so I told 
him he was mistaken, and that I brought 


my hat from England. 
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He took me through a room where a 
number of officers were dining, having a 
joke with them as we passed at my expense, 
to a little room behind. He then said, 
“This is all my fun, but I want to know 
who you are, and what you are doing here.” 
I told him as briefly and fully as I could, 
and showed him my English certificates, 
one of which he read. I told him that 
“‘ Friends ’’ were one people the world over, 
—that we were opposed to all war, and lived 
in peace among ourselves and with all men, 
and that our dear Friends in North Carolina 
were brought, with all the people in the 
South, into great suffering through this sad 
war, and that I felt it my duty to come and 
see if I could help them or do them any good. 

He seemed not to understand, or to be 
incredulous. I then said that if he had a 
brother that was sick or in trouble, would 
he not go to him and try to help him? He 
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said, Yes, he thought he should. I then 
added that we were all one people the world 
over, and I did not think it strange that some- 
one from a distance should feel it a duty to 
come and see them, and try to help and 
comfort them. 

He said, “I don’t see that you have 
brought them any blankets, or anything to 
do them any good with,” but he had caught 
the idea, and with a little more fun, let it 
go: I went with a thankful heart to the 
Lord for this and all His mercies. 

After spending some time in Wayne County, 
and seeing most of our friends, being largely 
helped and entertained by my dear friend, 
Lazarus Pearson, I went on to Raleigh. 
About a fortnight after leaving Wayne 
County, General Sherman* laid all this 


district waste, being on his destructive march 


* William Tecumseh Sherman, U.S. General-in-Chief, 
born 1820, died 1891. 
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through Georgia and other parts, and our 
Friends and the settlers generally were 
reduced to great straits; some prowling 
round the camps for any food they could 
get, and thankful for some that soldiers had 
thrown away. 

I left by the cars with Needham Perkins, 
for Raleigh, the seat of Government for 
North Carolina. Arriving at midnight we 
went to an hotel and had a room with two 
beds in it, and a scant breakfast next morning. 
Our bill was 70 dollars; viz., 10 dollars each 
for our beds; 20 for our breakfast and 5 for 
cleaning our boots. This merely helps to 
show the condition of things among the poor 
inhabitants through the duration of the war ; 
to them the prices were real; to me or a 
stranger, taking gold into the country, they 
were light, for I bought all the Confederate 
paper money, which was the legal tender, that 
I needed, for 34 cents. per dollar. 
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After breakfast we went to the Office of the 
Governor, but found he was away from 
home. We saw David Barnes, his Azde-de- 
Camp, who had written to me, and on telling 
who I was, he said,—‘‘ Did you not get a 
letter from me?” I said “ Yes,’ and spoke 
of the one received at Rich Square. “‘ But,” 
said he, “‘ did you not get another.” I said, 
No.” “ Well,” he said, “the Secretary 
of War at Richmond refuses to admit you, 
and I have written to you to that effect.” 
I felt I was in a peculiar position and lifted 
up my heart tothe Lord for help and guidance. 

I asked him if he thought the Secretary of 
War veally objected to my seeing my friends 
as I wanted to, or whether he feared I might 
meddle in matters I had no right or wish to. 
He said, “ It is evident that the Secretary of 
War does object to your travelling in North 
Carolina, but he does not know the Quakers 


so well as Governor Vance and I do; We 
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know them to be a quiet, harmless, inoffen- 
sive people, that mind their own business, 
and let other people’s alone.” 

I saw that personally he was favourably 
inclined toward me, and said, “‘ I have come 
from England specially to see our friends, 
who are suffering through the war. I am 
near the larger settlements of them and think 
I will go along quietly, and mind my own 
business.”’ 

He then said, “‘ If youcome into any trouble, 
you can say you did not know a permit was 
refused, till you got to Raleigh, and if you 
want any confirmation of that, you can appeal 
to me.”’ 

After this I visited the Meetings of Friends 
generally in those parts. Isham Cox kindly 
went with me into Yadkin County, to visit 
Friends in the mountain districts on horse- 
back. We lodged a night at Darius Star- 
buck’s at Salem, Forsyth County. The town 
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was full of ‘‘ hunters ’’ who had come to scour 
the district for conscripts and deserters. 
We took dinner next day with William 
Patterson and his wife: she was a Friend, 
and he a Magistrate and Northern sym- 
pathiser, and we arranged a meeting at his 
house on our return journey on First-day 
afternoon. We attended three meetings, 
to which the people came in numbers, and 
they were solemn and favoured times. At 
the close of one on Seventh-day afternoon, 
a Friend, Isaac Hutchins, pressed us to go 
home with him, as a number of poor fellows, 
who were hiding in the woods, would be at 
his house after dark. We went, and about 
fifteen gathered round his hearth after 
supper, and we were favoured with a ten- 
dering time from the presence of the Lord. 
Just after they had left the house, a mes- 
senger arrived in great haste, saying, ‘“‘ The 
hunters are out ; they have been to Patter- 
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son’s, and have arrested him, and are 
probably coming on this way.” I, Cox 
and our host went out, and the hunted got 
the word and escaped their pursuers that 
time. Next morning I attended a large and 
favoured meeting, and after dining at a 
Friend’s house on the way, arrived at 
Patterson’s about four o’clock. A goodly 
company were assembled outside to meet 
us, and we both had good service among 
them. As I was bringing my address to a 
close, I noticed a great restlessness come 
over the gathering, and six of these mounted 
“hunters”? rode quietly past us into the 
farmyard just beyond us. I. Cox and I 
shook hands, and the people quickly dis- 
persed. By this time the soldiers had given 
their horses some food, and were coming 
toward the house. We went to meet them, 
and spoke pleasantly to them. One of them 
had been with the company that arrested 
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W. Patterson the evening before, and he 
was angry because W. Patterson managed 
to slip away from them. 

It seemed that about dusk a company of 
“hunters ’’ came, pretending to be deserters, 
and asking for food. Mrs. Patterson said, 
“Tt is contrary to the law to feed deserters, 
but I will always give food to the hungry 
while I have any.” They sat outside by 
the well, being apparently afraid to come 
into the house. When W. Patterson took 
them the food his wife had prepared, they 
said, “‘ You are our prisoner.”” W. Patterson 
said, “If that is so, you had better come 
into the house.’’ Two of them went in 
with him,—the rest went to get his horses. 
He asked these two if he might shave, and 
“fix up a bit” before he went and they 
told him “ Yes.” The room had a door in 
front, and one opening on to a verandah 
at the back, and by this time it was dark. 
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Going to a chest of drawers, presumably 
to get his razors, he fled through the open 
door, and, knowing every part of the wild 
country, escaped, though the soldiers made 
every effort to capture him. The object 
of the “ hunters,” on the First-day evening 
was to get some trace of him, if they could. 
I felt very thankful that I. Cox and I were 
there, as we took a little of the brunt the 
poor wife had to endure. At last they 
promised to go if she would feed them, so 
at our suggestion, and against her will, she 
set them down to the repast she had prepared 
for us. They kept their promise, and went 
away, leaving us with thankful hearts to 
the Lord for this fresh proof of His watchful 
and tender care. 

Next day, we came to Salem, and found 
that during the few days since we left it, 
several men had been arrested and shot 


under very cruel circumstances: the 
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* hunters ’ 
both mind and body. 


It seemed right for me soon after this to 


apparently delighting to torture 


go to Richmond, Virginia, and I arrived on 
the last day of Third Month by the only 
rail line not intercepted by the Federal 
troops, and was kindly cared for by a widow 
Friend, Jane Whitlock, who had several 
grown-up children. The sight of a city 
that had stood siege is a very sad one: 
scarcity of food for the inhabitants generally ; 
and children as well as grown-up people 
looking depressed and cast down,—a gloom 
like a heavy cloud resting on everything,— 
so many having lost brothers, husbands, 
fathers or sons in the war. On the First-day 
morning I met with the little company of 
Friends in their usual Meeting, and was 
taken home by Judith Crenshaw to their 
home about four miles away. As we drove 


through the city we met a large number 
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of Northern prisoners under an escort of 
soldiers, marching in a direction that puzzled 
_Judith Crenshaw, but this was increased 
when we found that the picket posted 
at the toll bar had been removed since she 
came in, in the morning. Her husband, 
John B. Crenshaw, had been to a country 
Meeting and joined us at home in the 


evening. 


About four o'clock next morning (Fourth 


Month 3rd) the family were aroused and 
the doors and windows of the house shaken 
by a very loud explosion, and the sound 
seemed to roll up the windings of the James 
River. John B. Crenshaw felt pretty sure 
the end of the siege had come. His son 
started as usual about six o'clock with milk 
for the city, but soon returned, saying the 
Federal troops were in Richmond, and the 
roads contained many Confederate soldiers 
who were fleeing from it. 
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After breakfast John B. Crenshaw selected 
a horse and buggy that were not likely to 
tempt the soldiers, and kindly asked me to 
go with him to the city. We saw many 
negroes going in, who looked very bright 
and cheerful; we met many Southerners 
hastening away; one gentlemanly young 
officer had evidently jumped hurriedly on 
his horse, for his waistcoat was unbuttoned, 
and his watchguard hung loose; his face 
was white, and his hand shook as he held 
the reins. He anxiously asked us several 
questions regarding his own safety, which 
we were unable to answer, and passed on. 
At the toll bar was an officer of a very 
different type, being one of the sort of 
hardened, cast-iron men, that war always 
makes. With his rifle swung at his back, 
and several weapons on his belt, and gripping 
his bridle with a firm hand, he was question- 


ing a band of persons round him (mostly 
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negroes) as to whether it was true the 
Yankees were in Richmond, and when they 
told him to look, for he could see himself, 
he relieved his mind by saying he would 
not fall into the hands of the Yanks—he 
would not go to a Yankee prison, etc. A 
dense cloud of smoke rested over the whole 
city, reminding me of the pictures in some 
old Bibles of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Passing by this man, the road 
bent a little, and here within earshot, but 
just out of sight, we came upon the first 
Federal picket. The Captain halted us, and 
told us he had orders not to let anyone in or 
out of the city, but after a little chat he was 
satisfied as to our peaceable intents, and 
said, “‘ That’s all right ; you can go along.”’ 
Just as we had started, John B. Crenshaw 
pulled up, and looking back, said, “‘ I suppose 
you will let us out when we come back ?” and 


being assured on this point, we drove on. 
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It was a sad sight, for a large portion of 
the city was in flames, while the Federal 
soldiers having pressed many negroes into 
the work, were doing all they could to stop 
or extinguish the fire. Before the Con- 
federate troops left the city, they set fire 
to tobacco warehouses and inflammable 
buildings, and cut the hose belonging to the 
Fire Brigades; their last act being to blow 
up the powder magazine, which was the 
cause of the alarm felt in early morning. 
The action of the Confederate Government 
while it lasted seemed invariably to ruin, as 
far as possible, when they lost their hold on 
a place and failed to rule. 

We were told that the state of things in 
the city that night was truly awful. The 
inmates of the Penitentiary were let loose, 
and mingling with the mob broke into 
liquor stores, and scores of them being 


stupidly drunk perished in the fire that 
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followed as it swept through the business 
quarters of the city. 

We made several calls: a relative and 
some friends of John B. Crenshaw were 
much reassured and comforted by his visit. 
Once we were halted by a soldier who told 
us the citizens had orders to keep in their 
houses. On explaining matters to him, he 
seemed pleased to meet with Friends, as 
he came from a Friends’ settlement in Ohio, 
and was surprised to learn that any of them 
lived in Richmond. 

On our return, we found our captain of 
the picket and his men removed, but at 
the toll bar, a new picket of coloured men. 
The captain was a half-cast, and could not 
let us go through as he “ must obey orders.”’ 
We said ‘Certainly,’ but how were we 
to get home? A Provost Marshall’s office, 
about one-and-a-half miles back in the city, 


was suggested, but with our poor horse, 
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and other hindrances, it did not seem likely. 
At last he said, “‘ If Captain —— says you 
may go, it will be all right.”” We found he 
was in a battery within sight, and so went 
thither. On approaching, we found him 
busy riding about, with a regiment of 
coloured soldiers, going through some sort 
of drill. At last he saw us, and rode up to 
see what we wanted. We told him, and I 
offered my English certificates. He seemed 
in a great hurry, and said he was supposed 
to know nobody, and did not think he could 
help us. 

I had in my pocket a card, on which 
Secretary E. M. Stanton* had kindly written 
a permit for me, which I had expected to 
need months before, and remembering it, 
told him of it,—saying it had no reference 


to the position we were in to-day. He 


* Edwin McMasters Stanton, lawyer and statesman, 
born 1833, died 1860. 
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asked to see it, and then said he was going 
through the toll bar, and we would find it 
all right. As we approached the picket, 
they nodded and grinned, and we got home 
safely, to the relief of Judith Crenshaw: for 
the frightened, fleeing soldiers had been 
dropping in during the day, telling most 
alarming things of the doings of the Yankees, 
which their own fears conjured up, and 
exactly the opposite of what really was 
taking place; for every effort was made to 
restore order and to preserve the lives and 
property of the inhabitants. 

I stayed about a week with these dear 
friends. On one occasion we called, when 
in the city, on Judge J. A. Campbell, a fine 
old man. He was probably the only mem- 
ber of the Confederate Government that 
had a clear conscience; and was the only 
one that did not run away; for the rest 


went down to Danville on the First-day 
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afternoon. Jefferson Davis* was at the 
public worship in the morning, when he 
got General Lee’st message that he could 
hold the city no longer against General 
Grant and the Northern troops, and he and 
his colleagues lost no time in getting away. 
Judge Campbell told us that he had no 
sympathy with the rebellion, but he saw 
great trouble was coming upon his people, 
and that he accepted office in the Confederate 
Government because he hoped to be of some 
service to them in their sufferings. All 
through the four years’ war, the usual 
way was for Friends or others whose young 
men were taken for soldiers—and because of 


Christ’s clear commands, could not take up 


* President of the Confederate States, born 1808, 
died 1889. 


t Robert Edward Lee, commander-in-chief of the 
torces of Virginia. Surrendered his army to General 
Grant, 1865. General Lee it was who was ordered to 
capture the insurgents at Harper's Ferry at the famous 
John Brown raid. He was born 1807, and died 1870. 
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arms against their fellow-men, and were 
suffering for their testimony—to write to 
John B. Crenshaw, stating the case (for he 
was a minister amongst us, and a man of 
considerable ability and influence, who stood 
for Truth and Peace and Righteousness in 
these dark days), and he would go to Judge 
Campbell, and try and get relief for them. 
If Judge Campbell could help them he did ; 
but the feeling was so strong, that he was 
often unable to do what he wanted to give 
ease or deliverance, though very much was 
accomplished through these two faithful men. 

We had a very comforting visit to the 
Judge, being sensible that the wing of Divine 
love was graciously spread over us. He 
was arrested soon after, and kept three 
months in Fortress Munroe, but was subse- 
quently liberated. 

About this period I attended the Quarterly 
Meeting at Springfield, North Carolina (it 
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might be at New Garden, as memory is 
treacherous on this point), when the case of 
the Judge being in prison and our duty 
toward him was considered. It was a 
memorable meeting, in which truth and 
right triumphed. It was shown that the 
Judge had stood by us, helped us all he 
could through the War—that he was now 
in prison, and the action of the Federal 
Government toward political offenders was 
felt at that time to be very doubtful. Some 
said we are all looked upon as rebels; we 
do not know how we stand with the Govern- 
ment, and we may make our own case worse 
if we espouse his cause. After a good deal 
of deep and prayerful exercise, a memorial 
on his behalf was agreed to, to be forwarded 
to the Federal Authorities. 

Returning to Baltimore, and reporting 
the gracious dealings of the Lord with me 


to my friends, I soon went a second time to 
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New Norfolk, and was there the guest of 
Jon. Dickenson, when the terrible news of the 
assassination of President Lincoln* reached 
us, throwing a gloom over the city for several 
days. This awful deed did more to bring 
the best men, both North and South, into 
sympathy and unity again than probably 
anything else could have done,—for these 
in the South respected and honoured him, 
and loathed the act that had deprived them 
of their best friend. 

I went a second time to Somerton, and 
found that during the time since my first 
visit the Southern ‘ hunters”? had been 
guilty of many acts of heartless cruelty. 
They had been to William Hare’s and, under 
pretext of arresting him shot him in the 
head when his back was turned. The bullet — 
split, but half of it fractured his skull and 


* Abraham Lincoln, born 1809, died 15th April, 1865, 
having been shot by J. W. Booth, an actor, at Ford’s 
Theatre, Washington, the day previously. 
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remained embedded behind his ear. They 
also took his money and horses. I found 
him getting slowly better, and able to sit 
up by his fireside, but it had affected his 
memory. He told me he knew all his chil- 
dren, but could not remember their names. 
He subsequently recovered pretty fully. 
The failure to kill him was providential, for 
about the time he was shot, the ‘‘ hunters ”’ 
took several of his neighbours to a lonely spot 
in the woods and shot them there in cold 
blood, as they were supposed to be sympa- 
thisers with the North. William Hare was a 
marked man, as he had helped many waggon- 
loads of women and children across the neutral 
country into the Northern lines, during the 
war. Hewould give men any help or counsel 
he was able, but well knew if he gave them 
a ride his life would soon be forfeited. 

At this time the spring flowers were in 
their freshness and beauty. The wistarias 
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covered many houses in New Norfolk, and 
were in full bloom; the “ Dismal Swamp ” 
looked lovely as the train took us through 
a part of it, for the trees were many of 
them festooned with a yellow flowering 
creeper of rich grace and beauty, besides 
a variety of smaller and less prominent 
flowers. 

Having visited a settlement of Friends 
I could not see before, and finished my 
service in those parts, I returned to Baltimore 
and soon took train through to Cincinnati. 
Friends here were very kind, but I went 
forward quickly by steamer to Louisville, 
Kentucky, steaming through the night and 
arriving about five o’clock on a wet, dismal 
morning. After standing about at the 
Provost Marshall’s office, I obtained a pass 
by train to Nashville, Tennessee. Travelling 
and fare were very rough, but the country 


through which we passed was very green and 
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beautiful, especially on the Kentucky side. 

We arrived at Nashville a little before 
midnight, and on my walk to find an hotel, 
I saw more rats than I have met with at 
one time before or since. These side walks 
were of stout boards much out of repair, 
and apparently well tenanted by these 
creatures, for they frequently crossed in 
front of me—often in twos or threes. I 
found a place at last, and a coloured man 
put me into a dirty-looking room where 
the door did not shut or fasten, but being 
tired I slept well. Next morning I went 
to get a pass to Knoxville, but was delayed 
till the one train of the day had gone. W. 
Forster Mitchel, the Friend in charge of 
Fiiends’ work here, was not at home, but I 
found a pious coloured preacher and better 
lodgings. 

Next day I was at the railway station 


in good time, but as there was only one 
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comfortable car on the train, and no one 
could get on the train till his pass was 
examined, although I tried for a seat in it, 
I was left behind a second time. The 
following morning I did not try for a com- 
fortable seat, but took my stand close to the 
side of a goods waggon, of which all the train 
but the one carriage was composed, and so 
had a choice of a seat on the rough planks 
laid across for the passengers. The train 
soon filled up with a great many on the tops 
of the carriages as well. 

At Knoxville my dear friend, J. Riley Lee, 
was very helpful to me. I visited Friends 
in the three Meetings in East Tennesee, and 
heard much of their sufferings during the 
war. The last home I was in in Tennesee 
was that of David Beales, a Friend, who, 
with his wife and family, had suffered much 
and succoured many. He took me into his 


barn, a large one built on the German plan. 
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I climbed up a rough open partition, much 
like going up a ladder, after him through a 
trap door well concealed from view below 
into a large floor in the roof that ran the 
length of the barn, and had openings at the 
ends, commanding a fine view of the country 
for some miles. A man could not stand 
upright in the middle, and it narrowed to 
nothing at each side. Here he often shel- 
tered conscripts and deserters and fed them, 
sometimes as many as fifteen at a time. 
The “‘ hunters,’’ whom they could see, were 
frequently searching for them in and around 
the house, but never discovered their retreat. 

Desiring to go from here, back into the 
central parts of North Carolina, I found 
that the only way yet open for public travel 
was back by the way I came, and involved 
a journey of about 1,800 miles. The actual 
distance was about 240 miles, twenty of 
which could be covered by rail. I felt it 
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right to try the shorter track, so one of his 
daughters gave me the only saddle left them, 
and throwing a bag over her horse’s back 
we set out for the Greenville Station, four 
or five miles away. I caught the train, and 
arrived safely at Jonesboro’, a little before 
sunset. The town had the look of a plague- 
stricken place—the grass was growing in 
the streets, good houses and buildings 
gutted, and those still occupied having the 
shutters closed, and no person visible for 
some time as I walked along with my heart 
turned toward the Lord for help and guidance. 
Presently I saw a gentlemanly-looking man 
coming toward me on the opposite side of 
the street, so I crossed it and asked him if 
he could tell me how I could get into North 
Carolina. He said ‘‘ No,” but told me that 
he and his brother were sutlers, and were 
taking a waggon-load of goods to Blountville 
next day: that would be twenty miles on my 
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road, and if I shared in the expense of the 
trip, I could go with them. He made mea 
very fair offer, which I accepted, and then 
took me to the house where they were lodging. 
On asking the landlady if she could take 
me in for the night, I found she had only 
half a bed to offer me, and when I went to 
it I found the other half occupied, and the 
muzzle of a revolver showing under the 
man’s pillow. The brothers had another 
bed in the same room. We three were up 
early, and after some breakfast started about 
seven o'clock. Bad roads, half-starved horses, 
and a fairly heavy load, caused us to walk 
most of the way. The driver and another 
man, who like myself had arranged with 
the brothers, made us a party of five. 
Soon after getting on the road, the men 
began examining their revolvers and speak- 
ing of the possibility of being attacked. 
This gave the opportunity for helpful 
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conversation on the evils of war, the false 
notions of protection from carnal weapons, 
_and the true Source of safety. We rested 
about an hour during the middle of the day, 
but it was four o’clock before we reached 
Blountville. I paid my share of the cost, 
and then started to walk towards Bristol, 
nine miles further on. About half-way, 
I met a man on horseback, who pulled up 
as I approached. He was armed, and told 
me that the inhabitants of the district had 
had a fight with a band of bush-whackers 
that day,—had shot one of them, and that 
the rest had gone into Bristol. This was 
a term used to denote robbers who went 
about in bands, plundering and sometimes 
murdering the settlers. I believe they are 
always found in the wake of all armies in 
time of war under various names. It did 
not sound pleasant, and I asked him if he 


could direct me to a place to stay till morning. 
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This he offered me, if I went home with him, 
but as it was over a mile back on my track, 
I thanked him and went forward. 

Just as it was getting dusk and the fireflies 
were beginning to flitter through the air, 
I came upon two little girls filling their 
pitcher at a spring. I asked them about 
shelter for the night, but they said I would 
have to go on to Bristol, and seemed a good 
deal alarmed about the bush-whackers. 
I went to a nice-looking farmhouse, just 
before reaching the town, where the owner 
and his wife and grown-up son were outside, 
evidently expecting trouble from this lawless 
set of men. They told me there was an 
accommodation house in the town. As we 
stood chatting, and they did not ask me to 
stay, I told them I did not feel like going 
any further, and would be glad if they 
would let me have about six feet by three 
on one of their carpets. A hearty invitation 
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to come in followed this and a good supper 
and bed. They were pious people, and we 
had a favoured time together, with the 
family, in which the loving presence of the 
Lord was felt with a sense of His protecting 
power. 

Starting early next morning, I found this 
company with their horses in the main street, 
preparing to leave, and had just passed them 
when one of them called to me, asking 
questions about the whereabouts of the 
Federal troops, of which I was thankful that 
I knew nothing. About two miles out of 
town, I walked across a green space by the 
road side, and sat on a log by the river, 
prayerfully pondering the course to take. 
While here these men passed me, and I had 
a good view of them, about two dozen in all, 
mounted and well-armed with rifles, revolvers 
and bowie knives scattered among them, 
They were the roughest set of men I have 
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ever seen, and their garments consisted of 
mixtures of ordinary clothing with both 
Federal and Confederate uniforms. I passed, 
and repassed them later on: the last time, 
as I did not desire closer acquaintance 
and they were holding a consultation at a 
spot where a road went off mine at a right 
angle, I made up my mind to return to 
Bristol, if they continued on my road. _ It 
was a great relief when they took the other 
road, and I saw them no more. 

I walked on now day after day for about 
168 miles, through a country where the 
soldiers had eaten out most of the inhabi- 
tants, where shops were all closed, and 
money would not purchase food. There 
were many Southern soldiers paroled and 
going home from Northern prisons, many 
of them ina pitiable condition from sick- 
ness and wounds ; all of them like myself, 


entirely dependent on the hospitality of the 
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settlers along the sides of the roads we 
travelled. 

I came one day on a poor soldier lying 
full length by the road with fever, a neigh- 
bour keeping with him to help him along: 
they were about 250 miles from their home, 
and it is not likely this poor man ever reached 
it. I was greatly struck with the kindness 
and hospitality of the poor settlers, who 
seemed ready to share their little with a 
passing stranger, and would not think of 
charging me for it. Where they seemed 
really needing, I did not feel easy to tax 
their scanty store, and so accepting their 
hospitality with thankfulness, I would put 
what I felt right into their hand, saying it 
would help to feed some poor soldier that 
would be coming along. In this way I kept 
my conscience clear without hurt to their 
feelings. The walk occupied about eight 


or nine days. 
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One afternoon as it began to rain, and I 
felt tired and hungry,—I went up to a 
respectable-looking farmhouse and asked 
the woman if I could stay the night there. 
She looked me well up and down and said 
“Yes,” if I did not want anything to eat; 
I said I had had no dinner, and felt ready 
for my supper, but would go further when 
the rain held up; so we sat and talked 
awhile, but the rain came faster. Presently 
she said that I had better stay with her, 
if I was content. I said I was content 
enough, but I did not like taking food from 
her and her family when they were so poorly 
off. A grown-up son and daughter lived 
with her. The son was the picture of 
despair, and I think could hardly have said 
a dozen words whileI was under his mother’s 
roof. The mother seemed a Christian woman 
that was looking to the Lord for help, while 


the daughter was as cheerful as circum- 
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stances permitted. A kind of soft cake or 
pudding of corn with some _ butter-milk 
served for supper, and an equally scant 
supply of food for breakfast next morning ; 
one of us could have eaten all the food at 
either meal. We had a very favoured time 
in reading a chapter from the Bible in the 
evening, and in the sense of the comforting 
presence and blessing of the Lord. 

Next day about noon I felt faint and 
hungry, and looked out as I walked along 
for a likely place to ask for food. Coming 
to a nice-looking cottage standing back 
from the road witha pretty garden in front 
(an oasis in the desert that war had made, » 
for I had not seen so bright a spot since 
leaving the North), I went up to the door, 
and said to a middle-aged lady that opened 
it, “I am very hungry; could you give me 
something to eat?” The reply came kind 


and hearty, ‘‘ Yes, come in; we are just 
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sitting down to dinner.” After more than 
forty years I can see that “table spread 
in the wilderness ”’ for me, with many things 
that were on it, as though it was but yester- 
day. Two middle-aged ladies, probably 
sisters, with two or three young people, 
composed the company. A clean cloth and 
food nicely served and cooked, as in a com- 
fortable English or Northern home, was a 
treat indeed, and in all my experience, I 
have never enjoyed a meal so much. 

On the seventh day, after a tramp of over 
twenty-six miles, the last five being up the 
side of the Alleghany Mountains, I felt like 
resting First-day at Hillsville, in Carolina 
County, Virginia. The sun was just about 
setting as I entered the town. There 
were three hotels, but al] closed, and it was 
not easy to find a lodging. Someone 
directed me to the house of a young soldier, 


back from the war a week before. He 
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entered most kindly into my needs, but 
said, ‘I have a wife and young child, and 
do not know how I shall get on, as I have 
been away in the war, and I am not in a 
position to take in a stranger; but there 
are those who can do it if they will.” He 


gave me two or three names, and I went — 


off to the first house. A woman came to 
the door; her husband was not in, but 
would be back in about an hour, and added, 
“Why don’t you go to Mrs. Paul’s.” I 
said I would gladly go anywhere that was 
likely, so went as she directed. As I came 
through the gate into the road, the young 
soldier was waiting to hear how it fared 
with me, and on my telling him, he said he 
would go with me. We came to one of the 
closed hotels, and when I stated my case, 
she told me ‘“ No,’—that she had been 
overhauled by the soldiers, and had no man 


on the place, and could not take a stranger 
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in. The young soldier then spoke up for 
me, said I seemed a decent fellow, and asked 
her to stretch a point, as she could if she 
would. So she looked at me, and said, 
“Well, sit down,” and the soldier seeing 
all was right, bid me good-bye, saying he 
would see me in the morning. I felt I was 
an unwelcome guest, and the old lady 
seemed uncomfortable as she moved about, 
so I began to talk and tell her who I was 
and what brought me there. As soon as 
she knew I was a “ Friend,” her whole 
manner changed in an instant, and from 
that time she did all in her power to help 
me. Her mother was a “ Friend,’ and 
there had been a Meeting of Friends in the 
place, the Meeting House was gone, but 
the burying-ground remained. About six 
years ago two women Friends visited the 
place, but they had seen nothing of any 


since. 
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She sent for the Wesleyan minister, and 
he kindly offered to make way for me in 
their meetings next day. When I came 
back to her house to dinner on the First-day, 
I found she had invited the Wesleyan 
minister, and one who was superannuated, 
and also a student for the ministry, to meet 
and dine with me, and her table was full of 
preserves and dainties, and solid food, that 
I hardly supposed could have survived 
the desolations of the war. Altogether I 
had a favoured and satisfactory day, and 
renewed my walk again on the Second-day 
morning. 

Just as I was getting clear of the town, 
a Southern gentleman, whom I had spoken 
freely with the day before on the subjects 
of war and slavery, was talking to a black- 
smith at his smithy and greeted me as I was 
passing, and then walked off toward town. 
The smith looked a hard cast iron sort of 
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man, and he asked me if I was the man that 
was preaching in the town yesterday, and 
when I told him “ yes,”’ and bid him farewell, 
he said, ‘‘ I am coming your way,” so I said 
perhaps he could give me a ride, but he told 
me he was coming on horseback. As I left 
him, he said “I shall see you again.” The 
way he said it made me feel he meant me 
_ no good, and as it was a lonely road, I 
endeavoured to feel after the will of the Lord 
concerning me. I was granted a sense of 
His approval and that I was where He would 
have me to be and about His business, and 
felt my rest in Him. I did not see the man 
again, so if he meant me mischief, he was 
hindered, and if he tried to frighten me he 
failed. It was the only time in America 
that I was sensible of any threatening 
danger. 

I arrived safely at Darius Starbuck’s at 
Salem, Forsyth County, North Carolina, 
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about dinner time one day, to find his brother 
there with a spare seat in his buggy, and 
returning home that afternoon into a settle- 
ment of Friends; so I was able to finish my 
service in those parts with satisfaction and 
thankfulness. Then returning to Baltimore, 
and spending a few days with dear friends 
there, and in Philadelphia, New York, New 
England and Canada, I embarked in the 
City of Manchester SS., and arrived at 
my home in England in Eighth month, 1865. 


It may be well to mention that the cause 
of the Civil War in America was the existence 
of negro slavery. For many years prior to 
it, faithful men and women had laboured 
and suffered and died in the interests of 
freedom and the slaves, as Levi Coffin, Laura 
Havilland, Elizabeth L. Comstock and others 
have set forth in their deeply interesting 
narratives. I know that it was not the plea 
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for the Rebellion, but the matters in dispute 
could easily be traced to slavery as the under- 
lying cause, for had there been no slavery, 
there would have been no war. It must be 
remembered that there were thousands of 
real Christians, both black and white, who 
had been praying through long years of 
almost hopeless suffering for the end of 
slavery, and all the while the bonds of the 
slave seemed riveted more firmly. 

When Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President of the United States of America 
in 1861, he had no power to interfere with 
the institution of Slavery, where it then 
existed, and his Oath to preserve the Con- 
stitution prevented his doing so, till the 
cause of the war was made manifest, and the 
Federal States sanctioned his Emancipation 
Proclamation. This unavoidable delay was 
not understood in England at the time, and 


aearly led to hostilities between the two 
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nations, which through the providence of 
God were prevented, largely through the 
noble stand of John Bright and other lovers 
of truth and righteousness. 

The effect of the war upon the coloured 
people, who are very emotional, was often 
very striking. The similarity of their 
condition to that of the children of Israel 
in Egyptian slavery was very real to them, 
and of constant reference. One old negro 
woman told a friend of mine that she thought 
““Massa Lincoln (who of course, was their 
Moses) had a bigger job than Moses, for 
Moses had the children of Israel all together 
when he brought them out of Egypt, but 
Massa Lincoln had to bring them out of so 
many cities.’’ Their prayers were constant 
and fervent for blessings on Lincoln and 
his Government, and in some instances 
Jefferson Davis (who was their Pharaoh) 


was not forgotten, one coloured preacher 
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asking the good Lord “to take him, and 
shake him over the mouth of hell, but, O 
Massa Jesus, dinna let him fall in.” 

A young lady Friend who laboured a good 
deal among them during this period was at 
one of their meetings when the coloured 
Pastor prayed that Davis might be sent to 
perdition. At the close of the meeting, she 
spoke to him about it, pointing out the 
Christian attitude towards our enemies in 
the hope they might find a place of repent- 
tence and be forgiven. It puzzled the dear 
man considerably, but after a little deep 
thought he said,—‘ Well! really missie ; 
I don’t see where else he’s to go to.”’ 

The faithfulness of some old slaves was 
remarkable, for where kindly treated they 
often became firmly attached to their 
masters and mistresses, and in not a few 
instances looked after the place, cultivated 
the land, and cared for the family, while 
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the fathers, brothers or sons, were away in 
the war. 

The condition of our Friends in North 
Carolina, and the districts disturbed by the 
armies in their active movements was very 
sad. Many were pretty well stripped of all 
they had, and some nearly starved, but the 
religious life among them seemed deepened 
rather than otherwise: their meetings, with 
few exceptions, I believe, were regularly held, 
and often their neighbours, and the soldiers 
stationed near would attend them. Their 
pious neighbours were much to be felt for, 
for most of the preachers in the South 
preached up the war ; insome cases promising 
eternal life to those who were slain in the 
conflict. Several of these pious men joined 
Friends, and witnessed a good confession to 
the Prince of Peace, in whose cause they 
suffered. Seth Lothlin was one, who died 
in the camp, but left a testimony that those 
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around him at the time of his departure are 
not likely to forget. Solomon Fraser, after 
enduring much punishment rather than bear 
arms, was having a musket strapped to him, 
the captain meanwhile walking up and down 
in a great temper, swearing and using very 
bad language, when Solomon turned to him, 
and said, “If it’s thy duty to inflict this 
punishment upon me, do it cheerfully.” 
The captain stood, as one stunned, and 
turning to go away, said, “ There,—if any 
of you can make a soldier of him, do—I 
can't.” Ferdinand Cartland has preserved 
many interesting and striking marratives of 
the faithfulness of Friends in those times, in 
his book ‘‘ Southern Heroes.” 

The difference in the position of Friends 
in the North and those in the South lay in 
this. In the North after the first draft of 
soldiers was made through the loyal States, 


a deputation of Friends waited on President 
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Lincoln, respecting those of our Friends 
who were in it. He kindly gave these a 
parole of honour to appear when called for, 
and so they were exempted, as the call was 
never made. When Congress met they 
considered the case of Friends and all who 
on religious grounds refused to bear arms, 
and decided that conscientious scruples 
must be respected, but in a time of emer- 
gency and danger such as the nation was in 
every citizen should bear a share of the 
burden,—they therefore enacted that any- 
one above described, being drafted, should 
have a choice of going into the Army Hos- 
pitals to help with the sick and wounded, 
or into the Freedmen’s Camps to look after 
the coloured refugees who were coming up 
from the South in great numbers,—or, in 
lieu of service, to pay 300 dollars to be 
devoted to one of these objects: hence 


cases of suffering among our drafted Friends 
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in the North were due to lack of needed 
information in due time, or the ill-will of 
officers with whom they had to do. 

In the South it was just reversed. Friends 
were known to be loyal to the Government, 
and opposed to war and slavery. The 
Confederate Government after a time did 
allow exemption on payment of 500 dollars 
to those who were born in membership 
with us, but this often caused a good deal 
of trouble to secure; and those who joined 
the Society by convincement got no benefit 
from it, but rather became marked men 
for persecution, as their motives were sus- 
pected. So if any of our Friends in the 
South, who were conscripted (for every 
man capable of bearing arms unless exempt 
for some special reason, had to serve in the 
army), had any relief, or any favour, it 
was through the kind feeling of the officers 
who had to do with him. 
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At the close of the war the whole of the 
population of the Southern States were 
sadly impoverished, and Friends among 
them. For nearly four years they had 
been dependent for food and clothing on 
what they could raise or make, their con- 
dition getting worse and worse as the 
time went on, and so clothes, harness, and 
everything needful for use or comfort came 
to be in a dilapidated condition, or wanting. 
The roads were bad and the bridges and 
culverts oft destroyed, for all these things 
were almost totally neglected. A few goods 
came into the market, having run the 
blockade; but the price was beyond the 
reach of all except a very few. I saw a lot 
of ordinary felt hats that were being shown 
to a would-be purchaser. There were three 
qualities,—the lowest price was roo dollars, 
—the highest 160. 


As soon as the war ended and communi- 
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cation was restored, Friends in the North and 
in England came gladly to the help of our 
Southern Friends,—Francis T. King, of 
Baltimore, and several others with him 
devoting much time and labour to putting 
them in a way to get on again. I was ata 
Quarterly Meeting in North Carolina when 
a letter came from Baltimore with a list 
of questions by which their needs might be 
known. It was a very touching and ten- 
dering time, in which allusion was made to 
the difference between themselves, and other 
religious professors,—that while the latter, 
of the same name had been fighting with 
one another,—Friends though cut off for 
years from communication with each other, 
had been preserved in love, and as soon as 
ever it was possible are seeking to help us. 

Then, as to their needs,—the children 
had been four years without schooling and 
help in the matter of Education would be 
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very valuable, but beyond this, two or three 
friends thought they need not trouble their 
kind friends, as Peace had come, and they 
could get along. Then two or three said 
they thought those Friends were hardly 
aware of the state of some of our families, 
and named several that were nearly starving, 
—one was a widow with little children, 
others had sickness, etc. Finally, a Com- 
mittee was appointed of two or three Friends 
from each Monthly Meeting, so that all the 
families belonging to the Quarterly Meetnig 
might be visited, and their needs ascertained. 
I met one of these Friends later on, and he 
seem troubled as to what he should do, for 
he found that instead of wanting little or 
nothing but education, everybody wanted 
something, and he showed me his long list 
—at the end of each were invariably articles 
of clothing and food, and a little coffee,— 
the one luxury they seemed to crave. He 
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did not like taking it to the Quarterly 
Meeting, but I told him he must do so, and 
I hoped the Quarterly Meeting would send 
the lists to Baltimore, as Friends there 
needed the information, and it rested with 
them how far they felt it right, or were able 
to supply the wants. 

I often longed during my visits to our 
dear suffering Friends, that my presence 
might not lessen the good that the news of 
an English Friend coming to see them in 
their distress had already done them. I 
felt it a great privilege to be the bearer of 
so much love and sympathy from Friends 
in the old lands, and in the North, and to 
feel from place to place our dear Saviour’s 


presence. 


CHAPTER III. 
AT HOME AGAIN AND FURTHER TRAVELS. 


URING the next two years I tried to 
help my brother in the business, and 


was several times away on Gospel work in 


neighbouring Quarterly Meetings and my 


own. 


In 1867, I felt it right to ask my friends © 


for counsel and leave to visit Friends in 
Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, and 
to engage in Gospel service in those parts, 
and in some of the South Sea Islands as 
way might open. It was cordially united 
with, and my dear cousin, Walter Robson,* 


* Of Saffron Walden, a minister, and youngest son of 
John Stephenson Robson, of that town, and of Rachel 
Green, his wife. 
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having kindly offered to go with me, we were 
set at liberty and warmly encouraged to 
proceed in the visit. We left England in 
the Yatala, a fast and favourite sailing 
vessel, commanded by Captain J. Legoe, 
in Eighth month, and after a quick and 
pleasant vogage, landed safely at Port 
Adelaide in Tenth Month of that year. A 
warm and kind welcome awaited us here, 
and in every place we came to, among 
Friends in our travels and the open hos- 
pitality of the people generally, and Christian 
help and welcome from members and 
ministers of other denominations were 
very cheering. 

It may be well to say here that we found 
the conditions of life among the settlers 
generally very different from those existing 
in the lands from which many of them 
came. Most had come with a desire to 
improve their outward circumstances and 
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some to get gold. Far the greater number 
were sadly disappointed, and this caused a 
restlessness and unsettlement that was not 
helpful to the spiritual life; so that the 
true welfare and happiness of the community 
generally was too much lost sight of. On 
the other hand we found, especially in 
smaller towns and country districts, an 
open door, and an interest and earnestness 
awakened in the desire for better and 
lasting treasure. 

The life in these new lands was very free 
and independent,—good in itself, but often 
leading into indifference to authority, and 
to a self-assertiveness that was injurious to 
the general good in the religious, political 
and social life of the people. They were 
universally hospitable, ever ready to share 
what they had with a passing stranger. 
In all my experiences, through many years, 


I only met with one exception ; and I found 
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afterwards there was a special reason why 
a stranger was not admitted that night. 
Life in the bush is very hard on the settlers 
generally in Australia, especially on the 
women. The droughts and floods, the bush 
fires, with the uncertainty of crops, haveruined 
thousands, and these often drift more or 
less broken-hearted to the cities, which get 
sadly over-crowded with unemployed. There 
is a brighter side, but it would take too long 
and a wiser person to describe truthfully 
life in these States, as it was, or as it is. 
If all remembered and endeavoured to act 
upon the truth “ the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and to depart from 
evil is good understanding,’ these lands 
would soon see a brighter and happier time. 
Our home in Adelaide was with our dear 
friends, Henry and Maria Phillips. Wespent 
some time in all the places where Friends 
had settled Meetings at that time in Aus- 
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tralia and Tasmania, visiting some families 
in isolated situations, and holding appointed 
meetings in many places. In 1869, we paid 
a very interesting and enjoyable visit to 
about ten islands in the South Pacific Ocean, 
under the care of the London Missionary 
Society, and saw much of the fruit of the 
arduous and self-denying labours of the 
faithful pioneers in the work of carrying the 
“Glad Tidings’ of salvation to these child- 
ren of nature—and also of the self-denying 
work of those who had “ entered into their 
labours,” with whom we oft felt it a great 
privilege to meet, and mingle with them in 
our small measure, in the exercise, interest 
and blessing of their work. We went in 
the first trip of a new missionary vessel, 
the third of the same name, the John 
Williams, commanded by Captain J. Fowler. 

Returning to Sydney, my dear companion, 


Walter Robson, was married to his friend, 


In New Zealand. ror 


Christina Cox, a daughter of Dr. George 
and Mary Cox, of Fairy Meadow, near 
Wollongong, New South Wales. The legal 
bond was attended to at the Registry Office, 
but a meeting was held at the Meeting 
House, in which their union was solemnised 
before the Lord, on the 5th of Eleventh 
month. Soon after this they left me for 
England. 

I spent nearly all of 1870 in New Zealand, 
visiting as far as I well could the scattered 
members of our Society, and uniting with 
Christian people in many parts in Gospel 
service, for which they kindly and almost 
universally made way. They would con- 
duct their own meeting, and when they 
thought fit, leave me free. I found a few 
words calling attention to the nature of 
true worship, and asking for a time of silent 
waiting upon God, a great help in preparing 


the hearts of the hearers to receive, and mine 
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to deliver the message. I have often pur- 
sued the same course in other Colonies and 
places, and I think always with the same 
satisfactory result. Returning to Australia 
early in 1871, I visited most of our Meetings 
in that land again, and after a visit in West 
Australia, arrived in England in time for 
the London Yearly Meeting in 1872, with 
a thankful heart for all the Lord’s mercies, 
so great, continuous and undeserved. 

My dear friend, Helen Grace Davy, the 
eldest daughter of Abraham and Jane Davy, 
of Harrington Park, near Camden, New 
South Wales, having come to England by 
another route, we were married at Saffron 
Walden on the 12th of Ninth month. This 
was the beginning of a happy union that 
lasted over thirty-four years, for she was a 
choice woman and a great blessing to ‘me. 
We stayed in England about four years, 


leaving it as a home, with our little girl 
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at the end of 1876; and thenceforth residing 
in or near Sydney,—my wife’s mother 
kindly helping us to build a cottage on 
property belonging then to the family estate. 

During the following years I endeavoured 
to be of some service in visiting Meetings 
and Friends, and in other ways as oppor- 
tunity offered. I felt it a great privilege 
to be united in a portion of such work 
with Isaac Sharp,* of England, and Rufus 
P. King, of America, when they came to 


these lands on Gospel service. 


* Quaker minister and missionary ; died at Ettington, 
1897, aged ninety-one. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Travels in Russia. 


ie 1890, being in Hobart with my dear 

wife, and the guests of Thomas B. 
and Elizabeth Mather,—and Samuel Clemes, * 
the Superintendent of Friends’ High School, 
being dangerously ill, so that his life hung 
as in the balance for many days,—so ill 
that two persons had to be constantly near 
him by night and day,—friends kindly 
allowed me to relieve one of the night 
watchers about six o’clock in the morning. 
On the 27th of the Third month, having 
risen as usual, and the forty-seventh Psalm 
being my morning portion, with the closing 


* Formerly of St. Austell, Cornwall. 
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words came a sense over my spirit that I did 
not understand, much less could describe, 
in which I seemed able to recognise every 
true believer in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ the world over, and the preserving 
power of God, as a shield around them. 
The only similar instances that I know of 
are recorded in 2 Kings vi. 17, and Matthew 
iv. 8. With this marvellous sense, the 
words were audibly uttered, ‘“‘ Thou must 
go to Russia.”’ I said, “I cannot,” and I 
trembled all over. Then, as my mind was 
calmed and quieted, I just placed myself 
in the Lord’s hands, saying in substance, 
“Tf Thou will go with me, and go before me, 
I will go to the ends of the earth, if it is Thy 
will.” Then I had rest, and started for the 
School. 

I wrote to my English Friends about it, 
and was kindly and wisely advised to keep 


my mind quietly to my work in the Colonies. 
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So matters remained till Alfred Wright* came 
out with certificates for religious service 
in these lands. While with us he seemed 
rather depressed, and to need a sympathetic 
companion. He was looking to go to the 
Annual Meeting in Melbourne in the Eleventh 
month, 1891, and thence to New Zealand. 
Having told him how it was with me, I 
said that if he felt free to accept my com- 
panionship, subject to the possibility of my 
way opening to go to Russia, I was willing 
to go with him. 

So we went to Melbourne, and on to 
Hobart, and the Bluff, New Zealand, 
together. Then, working northward, we 
joined in an outdoor meeting with some 
Christian people at Nelson, and both took 
cold, so that when we reached Wellington 
we were both ill with an attack of ‘ Grip,” 


* A Quaker minister, formerly of Ackworth; died at 
East Dulwich, 1901, aged sixty-nine. 
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which was a common ailment at that 
time. 

We were most kindly nursed and cared 
for, at Philip Bowerman’s, by his good wife, 
for about three weeks. During this time 
I received a letter from England, saying 
that my dear friend, Catherine Hunt* was 
deceased, and had left me £300, desiring 
her executors to send it to me at once without 
the usual delay. This amount was enclosed. 
I think she must have had a sense on her 
spirit that it was needed, as I do not think 
she knew how I was situated, and I never 
expected anything from her. I had not 
had it more than two or three days before 
I saw I must go to England without delay 
and get to the next Yearly Meeting in 
London. My plea was “ Suffer me first 

* Of Bristol, formerly companion to Priscilla Green, 
of Saffron Walden, the minister, who was sister to Susanna 


Neave, of Leiston and Woodbridge. C. Hunt died 1891, 
aged fifty-nine. 
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to go and bid farewell to those that are at 
home at my house,” but I saw it could not 
be, so I wrote to my dear wife, and made 
the best I could of it to her. Thomas 
Jackson kindly took my place, and helped 
Alfred Wright through during the rest of 
his service in New Zealand. 

I left Littleton, New Zealand, early in 
the Fourth Month, arriving safely in England 
in good time. I brought my prospect of 
religious service in Russia before my Friends 
at Woodbridge Monthly Meeting, but they 
felt it was too serious a matter to pass 
judgment on, but encouraged me to take it 
forward to Essex and Suffolk Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Here I found great difference of opinion, 
for while all friends were kind and sym- 
pathetic, some thought that such a 
service could not be required of me. At 


last the Meeting was unanimous in taking 
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the same course as the Monthly Meeting, 
and sending the matter on to the Morning 
Meeting in London for the final decision. 
The day before this gathering, I met Frank 
Dymond on the premises at Devonshire 
House, who asked me about the nature of 
the service I looked forward to in Russia. 
I told him I did not know, but felt I had 
to go there. 

He said, “I think thy friends will want 
to know more than that to-morrow.” 

I said, ‘‘ I cannot tell more than I know.” 

He said, “ No, thou had better not.” 

It was a large meeting, and a deep and 
precious feeling spread over us as we settled 
into silence before the Lord. I told Friends 
simply just how it was with me from the 
beginning of the concern up to the present 
time. Then, first one and then another 
expressed their sense that it was of the Lord, 


and that I should be encouraged to go 
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forward in the work till it was very general 
throughout the Meeting, so that the Clerk 
had no difficulty in drawing up a Minute 
of approval. 

Then the element we so prize in our 
Quaker view of Divine Truth, and indi- 
vidual sense and responsibility showed 
itself. A very dear friend of mine, to 
whom I owe far more than I can ever 
repay said that while he had no wish to alter 
the judgment of the Meeting which had been 
so fully expressed, he felt for his own relief, 
he must say that he could not see that this 
service was required. Another dear friend 
of mine endorsed his view and one other 
followed him. When “love” binds all 
together and the cause of Truth is precious 
to all, difference in judgment is at times 
helpful, and strengthens the bond that 
unites us all under one glorified Head, 
Christ Jesus. 
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That evening, Edwin R. Ransome, in writ- 
ing to John Bellows,* of Gloucester, to thank 
him for some specimens he had contributed 
towards a Museum for the Friends’ High 
School at Hobart, in which Edwin R. 
Ransome was kindly taking great interest, 
added in a _ postscript:—“‘I have just 
returned from the Morning Meeting where 
Friends have liberated Joseph J. Neave 
for religious service in Russia, of which no 
doubt thou hast heard.’ John Bellows 
had not heard, but a sense of Divine requir- 
ing settling on his spirit, he felt best satisfied 
to offer to join me in this service. Thus 
the Lord often works in ways that baffle 
human wisdom to understand; for all 
Friends felt that John Bellows was the right 


* John T. Bellows, a Quaker elder, born at Liskeard, 
1831. He was a celebrated printer, an antiquary, and 
- philanthropist, and died 1902, aged seventy-one. Facing 
page 112 is a portrait group of John Bellows and 
J. J. Neave in Russian costume, with their young friend 
Edward Hilton. 
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companion for me, and I felt and fant] 
proved durime some months that 

in which we were engaged I was as a 
little boy who came from Australia to oper 
a gate for the right man to come f 
We soon realised the nature of the 
required of us, for it was a time of1 
dissenters from the National Church, mam 
of whom were in exile in the Trans 
Caucasus and elsewhere, and others wen 
being sent to jom them It arose lar 
through the dificulty of those in 
to realise that a man who left the Co 
mumnion of the Established Church c 
still be loyal to the Czar and the 
ment. 

Wherever we went, in mixing a1 ag 
ministers of the Crown or those who so 
kindly greeted or entertained us, we plead 
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With Edward Hilton, who accompanied them on a visit to Count Tolstoy. 


At St. Petersburg. 113 


for liberty of conscience for all mankind 
in things pertaining to God, taking our 
stand on the fact that ‘‘ no man, nor order 
of men, no church nor government, had any 
right to interfere or dictate to any one in the 
matter of their duty toward God or practice 
arising out of it so long as it was not in- 
jurious to others.” 

We left England in the Tenth month, 1892, 
via Dover, Calais, Brussels and Cologne 
for Minden. Here we were kindly enter- 
tained by Louis Rasche and family, and 
spent the First-day with Friends, feeling 
refreshed in our Meeting that day as well 
as in social intercourse. Then on through 
Berlin, Kd6nigsberg and Wilna to. St 
Petersburg. During our stay ofafew weeks 
in this city, we felt it a great privilege to 
meet with many of the Lord’s saints, and 
the times of refreshing enjoyed with them 
are a precious memory and a foretaste of 
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that which we trust, through Divine mercy, 
to experience hereafter. 

We felt our first step in connection with 
our mission was to interview C. P. 
Pobedonostzef, the Chief Procureur of the 
Synod, and the representative of the Czar 
as the Head of the Greek Church. He 
received us very pleasantly, and for over 
an hour we spoke together freely on the 
subject of “religious liberty,’—his wife, 
who kindly interpreted for us, saying, 
“You know my husband does not make the 
laws, he only carries them out.” At every 
step we took we proved the faithfulness of 
the Lord in going “ with us and before us.” 
The French and English dictionary that my 
dear friend John Bellows compiled and 
published opened the way, so that we got 
into touch through Count Waroutzoff 
Daschkoff with the Emperor Alexander III. 
and had his sympathy and countenance in 
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our after work of visiting the Stundists in 
their place of exile.* 

The influence of a dear old woman Friend 
in Cork on a little girl, many years before, 
caused her to take a real interest in us 
because we were “ Friends,” and also in our 
Mission, and through her we found the right 
interpreter to go with us on our visit to the 
exiles. We were introduced into Christian 
homes where, as in her own, we found a 
warm welcome; she also helped us to become 
acquainted with Alexander Francis, the 
Pastor of the Anglo-American Congre- 
gational Church, who rendered us very 
valuable assistance in several matters. 

Before leaving England we were advised 
to take a letter of introduction to Sir Robert 


Morier, the British Ambassador at St. 


* John Bellows’s French and English Dictionary is in 
many ways a unique production of its time. The Author 
spent years in the compilation, and had special founts of type 
cast for printing it, so that it might be a convenient size for 
the pocket. 
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Petersburg, which my dear friend John : 
Bellows undertook to obtain, as he could — 
easily do ‘so, but when he sat down : . 
to write and ask for it he felt a check — 
in his own mind and it was not done. 4 
“It is better to trust in the Lord,” than 3 . 
to put confidence in men, or in princes; * 
it is good to mind both the constrainings a 
and restrainings of the Holy Spirit in . 


™* 


our daily life and conduct as has been 


abundantly proved by the people of God 
in all ages. 2 . 

While spending an evening with that 
Mother in Israel, Princess Lieven and her — " 
family, we met Miss Morier at her house, : 
and she on going home asked her father 
about these two Englishmen. This led to a 


inquiry and interest on his part that was 


exceedingly helpful to us,—far more than 


a 
would have been at all likely from the best a 


introductions. 
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Leaving St. Petersburg with Herman 
Fast as interpreter, and our young friend 
Edward Hilton, we stayed two or three days 
in Moscow and had lunch with Count Leo 
N. Tolstoy and family. We much enjoyed 
converse with this remarkable Reformer. 
I never met anyone who seemed so deeply 
baptised into the wrongs and _ sufferings 
of humanity or more intent on rectifying 
them. Well would it be for Christians and 
the world generally if those who profess . 
to believe in Jesus Christ endeavoured to 
carry out His teachings as faithfully as 
Count Tolstoy. 

A long railway journey of about two days 
brought us to Vladikafkas, a town on the 
North side of the Caucasian Mountains. 
Here we found a large number of Stundists, 
earnest-minded Christians of the Baptist 
faith. A few weeks before eleven places 


of worship in and around the town had 
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been closed by Government order, and 
several Sunday Schools in connection with 
them. 

We were invited to meet a few of them 
at a private house and about twelve men 
and two women dropped in as by stealth 
to avoid the notice of the police. It was 
a memorable occasion, for the Holy Spirit 
was powerfully present, melting us and 
baptising us together so that all felt His 
real presence and tears and heartfelt utter- 
ances were abundant. Our host had some 
refreshment provided for us all and then 
the dear people gathered round to ask us 
about ‘‘ Baptism,’”’ as they found we did 
not practise any outward rite. My dear 
friend John Bellows called their attention to 
the time of blessing we had just experienced, 
together with a few appropriate words, and 
they seemed quite to understand and be 
satisfied. 


Across the Caucasian Range. I19 


After arranging with the Government 
Agent for a conveyance over the Caucasian 
Mountains to Tiflis, we started in a sort of 
omnibus about mid-day for a continuous 
journey of about thirty hours, changing both 
horses and driver about every twelve or 
fourteen miles, at which stopping places we 
could always get tea, bread and butter. 
The roads were very rough, and as we 
ascended the mountains and night came on 
it became very cold. At one stopping place 
about midnight we found that an old man of 
about ninety years was on the box with the 
driver; we helped him down and warmed 
him up with tea, bread and butter. We 
persuaded the driver to let him ride inside. 
He turned out to be an old Jew, who intro- 
duced us to the Jews of Tiflis, and in that 
Way our mission was greatly helped. 

For about three or four stages at the top 


of the mountains we had to take to a sledge, 
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the highest point attained being within a : 
few feet of 8,000. We found the south side — 
of the mountains much more clothed with 
vegetation than during the ascent. We got 
into Tiflis about sundown, and quartered at 
one of the best hotels. 

We had been furnished with a letter from 
the authorities in St. Petersburg to the 
Governor-General at Tiflis, which our inter- 
preter delivered next day. We found how- 
ever, that he was ill and unable to see us, so . 
we had about a fortnight to wait. During 
that time we went twice to the gaol to 
see some of our Christian friends, who were 
waiting to be sent to the place where they 
were to live in exile. Any of the public 
are allowed once a week, at a particular — 
time, to go and see the prisoners, and five 
local Christians went at the same time with 
_us, taking bread, butter and cheese and 


various other little things they knew would 
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Visit to Prisoners. I2I 


be of comfort to the prisoners. We were 
admitted into the prison yard, which was 
long and narrow, and just in front of us were 
two ropes, separating us from the far end and 
leaving a space of four or five feet, wherein a 
soldier could walk, keeping the prisoners 
apart from their friends. 

After a short time we heard the clanking 
of irons at the end of the yard, and seven or 
eight came up to their side of the rope: 
among them were two of our Christian 
friends, one a middle-aged man. He was 
bearing his trials patiently and well. The 
other, much younger, was one of the brightest 
and happiest looking men I ever met. He 
had been twelve months in irons and had 
probably tramped about 1,500 miles with the 
criminals during that time. That morning 
his irons had been knocked off. He had 
not come alone; his wife was with him, 


bringing two children, a pale faced little 
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girl and a chubby little fellow of about two 
years. 

The little company of Christians gathered 
up at one end of the ropes, and it was one 
of the most touching scenes I have ever 
witnessed. I cried more than I ever had 
done since I was a child to think that those 
two men were suffering for telling out of 
their own hearts’ experience the love of 
Christ Jesus to their own souls. We were 
not the only ones affected by it, for we 
noticed four of the soldiers watching them 
most intently, feeling like some in the 
Apostolic days, who said, “ See how these 
Christians love one another.”’ 

On our next visit the young man and his 
family were gone, but the older man had 
been joined by two others who had arrived 
during the week. 

When we saw the Governor-General, he 


desired us to wait another week, as the 
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Governors of the different Provinces of 
Trans-Caucasia, who met him once a year, 
would be in Tiflis then, and he would prefer 
speaking to them rather than writing about 
us. He desired us to see Governor Nakashidsi 
of the Elizabethpol Province, in which most 
of the exiles were to be found. We found 
this Governor very kind and obliging: we 
were allowed to go where we pleased and to 
see whom we pleased, provided that we did 
not hold meetings, distribute literature, or 
offer vocal prayer. We were allowed to see 
three exiles at a time, but not more. He 
said, ‘“‘I shall have to send an officer with 
you, but I will see that he is one that will 
be pleasant and agreeable,” and he most 
faithfully kept his word. I felt much drawn 
in spirit to this dear old man, who said before 
we parted, ‘‘ We have a proverb in Russia : 
‘ They that walk in miry places must look 


wove, 


well for the stepping stones. 
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Leaving Tiflis by rail and staying a night ~ 


at a little railway station, it took us about — 


a day over their miry roads to get to Kedar- 


beg, where we found, I think, about eight 
exiles. This town is at an elevation of — 
about 5,000 feet above the plain, whilst — 
about another 1,000 feet higher, in the top 
of the mountains, is an immense laleelg 
the shape of a capital letter L, and about 
seventy miles in length. In rough weather | 
the people of the town can hear the Sa 
roaring of the waters. Here we found 
a Missioner, who had been sent by the 
authorities at St. Petersburg to convert — 4 
the religious exiles and bring them bade 
into fellowship with the Greek Church. . 
He was using very harsh measures for this 
end. In connection with him we witnessed — 
one of the many instances of this journey — 
in which our Heavenly Father took care 


of us. 
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The day before our return, having finished 
our mission, we desired to bid farewell to 
the exiles, after which we had engaged 
to take tea with a gentleman of Irish ex- 
traction, and his family. The time arrived 
for the exiles to call on us, but they did not 
come. We were about leaving for our 
friend’s house, when an Englishman called 
in and this hindered us about ten minutes. 
Then three of the exiles came, but we being 
in a hurry, our interview was very short. 
Just as we were leaving our room the door 
opened and the Missioner rushed in. 
Turning round to the young man behind 
him he said, “‘ Where are they,” being in a 
bad temper. Our interpreter spoke calmly 


and quietly to him as to the way he was 


treating these poor people, and obtained a 
promise of improvement. 
Now we found that as soon as the young 


man who waited on us saw the exiles come 
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to our room he went to inform the Missioner, 
who expected to catch us all together, in 
which case he would probably have brought 
greater suffering on the exiles. So we re- 
joiced to see our several delays had been 
ordered by our loving Father who saved them. 

Prior to this we visited about fifty exiles 
in two villages some miles from Kedarbeg, 
and from each other. The roads were 
exceedingly rough, and our conveyance 
a waggon without springs, so the physical 
strain was rather severe. In these two 
villages, where the people were exceedingly 
poor, they showed much kindness to the 
exiles and allowed them to cultivate part 
of the village land for their support. The 
houses and people were very clean, and it 


« 


seemed as if the “ peace’”’ and “ blessing ” 
of God rested upon them. We were their 
guests ; any remuneration for their hos- 


pitality would have hurt their feelings. 


= 
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We heard that the Missioner above alluded 
to, was bringing power to bear on the good 
people of the village that threatened trouble 
to both them and the exiles. 

On returning to the railway station, when 
coming down from the high land towards 
the plain, we saw one of the grandest sights 
in nature the eye ever witnessed. The range 
of the Caucasian mountains would be about 
twenty miles distant, and as far as the eye 
could reach on the right hand and the left 
the snow covered peaks were innumerable. 
It reminded me of the passage in the Psalms 
about the multitude of mountains; to the 
far left we could see Elbruz, the highest point 
in the range, which is about 18,000 feet, 
and from this to our extreme right, apparently 
forming a semi-circle, the snow capped 
peaks were innumerable and majestic, pro- 
ducing a sense of the littleness of man and 


the magnitude of the works of the Great 
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Creator, the like of which I only experienced 
once before, at the falls of Niagara. 

Proceeding further along the railway line, 
we spent a Sunday at Udzharri, by the kind 
invitation of A. Urquhart, a Scotch gentleman 
who hada large Liquorice factory there. The 
plant grows wild all through the district. 
Mr. Urquhart exports largely to England 
and America, and this industry gives more 
or less employment to 20,000 or 30,000 
people, principally Tartars, who dig the 
roots up and sell it to the Company. We 
spent Sunday very pleasantly with Mr. 
Urquhart and three young Englishmen in 
his employ, who live under his roof. 

On Monday, my dear friend John Bellows 
being very poorly, our host kindly sent 
H. Fast and myself in his carriage to 
Geeockchi to see an exile and his family. 
Our interpreter called him our “lively 


friend,’’ meaning bright and cheerful, and so 
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he was, in spite of the great trials he and his 
family were undergoing. The place was very 
unhealthy, on account ofits situation and the 
swampy nature of the country for miles 
around. The summer before, his wife and 
four children all had fever and they still 
looked pale and ill; he was one of four 
Christian Brothers exiled about fifteen 
months before. During the twelve months 
he had been there he had interested the 
Government Officer who had charge of him, 
in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is 
in this way that the truth of the Gospel is 
spread by the exiles in the places of their 
captivity. 

On the Tuesday morning we went. back 
by rail as far as Evelach, where the Govern- 
ment officer, sent from Tiflis, met us. He 
was an Armenian gentleman, the son of a 
colonel, and a very kind, thoughtful young 
man. He had arranged to take us on a four 
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days journey, in two carriages, into the 
mountains towards Persia. Soon after 4 
starting I noticed a young man sitting by — 
our driver who seemed very sleepy, for his — 
head dropped occasionally on the driver’s 
shoulder. I found he was taken with us 
to watch the horses at night, lest they should — 
be stolen, and our progress hindered. 

We stopped about mid-day to feed the 
horses and ourselves. Here we heard of 
the doings of robbers along the road, who ~ 
had robbed the mail a few miles away the 
day before. Our escort seemed thoughtful, , 
and I felt sorry he was an armed man, but 
this was a Government arrangement that we 
had nothing to do with. He had proposed ; 
bringing an armed guard with us from 
Evelach, which of course we declined. . 

I felt much exercised, for if attacked, our j 
escort would probably use his weapons, and ~~ 
one man against a band of robbers would 
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have a poor prospect. In keeping quiet 
before the Lord, I felt the ‘‘ Arm of ancient 
goodness’ and power afresh revealed, and 
was humbled because of my weakness, but 
restful in the power and love of God. Whilst 
taking our refreshment a party of merchants 
who had been following behind, looked in 
upon us and pursued theirjourney. We were 
about to resume our journey, when our driver 
said that if we did so we should be robbed, 
so we concluded to stay the night. We heard 
later that the merchants were robbed that 
evening of all they possessed. Next morning 
we passed the spot, and soon after met a 
company of armed police coming from Shusha 
to find the robbers. We arrived comfortably 
at Shusha that evening. 

We spent a day in interviewing the exiles. 
On one occasion John Bellows said to them 
that he hoped they did not entertain hard or 


unkind feelings towards those who were the 
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means of sending them into exile. One of 
them, a tall, fine old man of eighty years, 
whose long white hair lay on his shoulders 
and venerable beard came nearly to his waist, 
reminding me of my ideal of the Patriach 
Abraham, smiled and said, “‘ Oh, no, we are 
taught to love our enemies, to do good to 
those who hate us, and pray for those who 
do us wrong.” 

I felt drawn to express my thankfulness 
to hear him say so, adding that “ God is 
love, and they that dwell in love dwell in 
Him,” etc. I then spoke of His love in 
sending His Own dear Son to die for us, and 
that now as our risen, living Lord, Heis near, 
calling as of old, ‘‘ Come unto Me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden,” etc. Enlarging 
somewhat, I added that in every nation those 
who hear His voice and accept His invitation 
to do His will, are a loyal people, who honour 


their King, Queen, Emperor, or Ruler, who- 
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ever they may be. After it was all over the 
Officer asked H. Fast if those words were in 
the Bible, adding they are good words. 
After H. Fast had found them for him he 
said, “I wish Mr. Neave would write out 
what he said to those men for me.” This 
I was glad to do, and H. Fast translated it 
for him. 

One night soon after this, we were all tired 
out with the day’s fatigue of travel, and I 
noticed John Bellows and H. Fast taking off 
their coats ready to lie down before we had 
had our usual evening reading. I thought to 
myself that as we were all so tired out it 
would be little else but a form, and so 
followed their example. As soon as the 
Officer saw this he asked H. Fast if we were 
not going to have our Scripture reading, so 
we gladly roused up, and had it, and I trust 
to profit. He was with us altogether about 


twelve days, and seemed much interested 
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in our work and in the simple gospel message. 
He told us he had not been to Communion 
for about ten years, lest he should partake of 
what is called the Lord’s Supper unworthily. 
I believed him to be a sincere seeker after 
the truth, and hope he will be faithful to 
what he has seen. 

Leaving Shusha, we had a long rough ride 
to our stopping place that night. This was 
about half-a-mile from a Tartar village, and 
as a clear stream of water ran close by we 
enjoyed the luxury of a wash. It may be 
well to say here that when we got away from 
the railway line, we found the habits of the 
people very Eastern, and perhaps the 
greatest of our little difficulties was getting 
a good wash. The same condition of things 
appears to exist as in the days of Elijah, 
where we read of Elisha pouring water on 
the hands of Elijah. When we asked for a 


wash a young man would bring in a jug of 
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water and a basin, and putting the basin ona 
table or chair, he would quietly stand by, 
jug in hand. We then had to turn up our 
sleeves, hold our hands over the basin, and 
he would pour water upon them. We took 
our own soap and towels, without which we 
should have been in poor case, 

In most of these villages there is a public 
bath, in outward appearance like a large 
basin turned bottom upwards, and most of 
the inhabitants get a steam bath there once 
a week. There are several ways of looking 
at the same thing. These people said to us, 
“You English folk must be very dirty to 
want so much washing.” 

At this stopping place we had to leave our 
carriages and proceed the next day on horse- 
back or foot. During the afternoon we came 
to the edge of an extinct volcano of immense 
dimensions. In the bottom of it was the 


little town of Gerusi, said to be 2,000 feet 
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below where we first saw it. The ho 


appeared very small and insignificant. 


we descended, the sides seemed more li 


burnt ashes than soil. The appearance w 
very strange, for stones and rock bore witness. 
to the volcanic fires through which th 
passed. The rains and frosts of centuries 
had carried away the softer portions, and 
these rocks were of all shapes and sizes and 
in all directions—some being one hundred . 
feet high. The rocks were used for houses, 
and we were taken into one of them. t 
belonged to an Armenian, and was a large 
room with loom and spinning wheel, and 
earthen floor, all very clean and nicely. 
swept; the fireplace was in the middle of 
the room, the smoke escaping by a hole in 
the roof. There were a good many Tarta S 
here, and in the district round. The firewood 
for the town is brought about twenty- 


miles on the backs of donkeys, and the me 
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only get sevenpence three-farthings a load. 

Here we found thirty-five of our Christian 
brethren in exile; ten of them had their 
wives with them, and there were a few little 
children. Wespent a whole day interviewing 
them, and made a start early next morning 
up the sides of the crater. Three of the 
brethren accompanied us. As we rested a 
while about half-way up, they sang some of 
their songs in their own tongue. I was 
forcibly reminded of the lamentation of the 
exiled Jews as given in the 137th Psalm, 
but these men, under a sense of the joy of 
God’s salvation, sang the “‘ Songs of Zion ”’ 
in their place of exile. I felt that as surely 
as God was with his servant John in the Isle 
of Patmos, so He was with these faithful 
men in that desolate place. Here and 
elsewhere they had no means of obtaining a 
living, and were dependent on their relatives 


or friends in other parts. 
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Dr. Baedeker, the well-known traveller, 
had interested himself for many years in 
their welfare, procuring funds in England or 
Europe to help them, besides which the 
Christians in Petersburg and other parts of 
Russia helped. Their position so far as the 
Government was concerned was this :—no 
provision was made for their sustenance, but 
they were allowed to earn their own bread if 
they could, but not to go elsewhere to seek it. 

In these wild mountain districts, peopled 
principally by Tartars, we were sorry to find 
quarrels and murders not uncommon. A 
judge with whom we had travelled in the 
train, told us he had about three hundred 
murder cases brought before him in the 
course of a year ; but they probably represent 
only a small part, as women do not seem to 
be counted at all in this district. Things 
are becoming more secure and improved 


since it came under Russian rule. 
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We returned the way we came to Evelach, 
and then back to Tiflis. In Tiflis we found 
the Molakans had been sorely persecuted by 
one of these Missioners, who had been sent 
_ down from St. Petersburg. A large number 
of drosky drivers and poorer class of people 
belong to this sect. This Missioner had come 
to bring them back into fellowship with the 
Greek Church. For several Sundays following 
he had forced their leading men to come and 
argue with him publicly, insisting on a 
straightforward answer to his question, 
“Are our Icons idols?” They replied, 
“Tf we say no, you will say why don’t you 
join our Church, if we say yes, you will send 
us into banishment.’’ After several in- 
effectual efforts to make them say something 
definite he summoned the Civil authorities 
to meet them with him, and going down on 
his knees implored the Almighty to give 


him power against them. He then requested 
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the Chief Magistrate to make out a protocol, 
sending ten of them into banishment. The 
Magistrate, knowing them to be good citizens, 
was bent on thwarting his object by first of 
all ridiculing the idea and then, as he was 
obliged to yield, making it out against three 
of them. To save these he made the 
document subject to the approval of the 
head of the Greek Church in Tiflis, and this 
man, to his honour be it spoken, would not 
sign it. 

We met with two of these Molakans and 
were pleased with their earnestness and 
simplicity. 

The history of this poor Missioner was 
very sad. When we got back to St. Peters- 
burg we found he was talking largely about 
the success of his work in the south, and the 
numbers that he had brought back into 
the fold of the Greek Church, but his im- 


morality and untruthfulness being known 


ors 
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to the authorities there, he was quietly 
disposed of, probably to a monastery to end 
his days. 

At Tiflis we met a Christian Swede who 
had had many wonderful adventures in 
helping some of the persecuted Christians 
to escape from Russia. In one instance a 
Cossack who was of the Emperor’s body- 
guard, had become a Christian and he was 
sentenced to be isolated for lifein a monastery. 
He was not under arrest, but was to be taken 
that evening, in about two hours’ time. 
The Swede thought much about this brother 
and felt that the Lord would help to save 
him, so getting him into civilian’s clothes 
they started off by rail, and then by boat and 
on foot, till they got clear away, passing 
once close to men who were watching for 
them. This Cossack is now settled in America, 
where he is making himself useful in the 


cause of truth and righteousness. 
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The Swede had a similar adventure with a 
young lady of position and education, the 
difficulty being greater in some respects on 
account of the difference in sex, but a Chris- 
tian lady turned up ata critical time, and 
she too escaped, and is using her pen in the 
cause of freedom of conscience and for Russia 
in another land. 

In all our interviews with the exiles we 
only met one man that seemed to look upon 
his case as hard. Several of them were 
exceedingly bright and cheerful, and the 
bulk of them seemed bearing their sufferings 
patiently and well. The tendency of the 
people was towards fatalism, and we found 
many of the Christian men taking this view 
of their lot: ‘‘It is the will of God and 
we must bear it.’’ And they would add, 
“We are quite sure the Emperor does not 
know how we are treated or he would not 


allow it.” 
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I quite believe a brighter day is dawning 
for the Russian people, when true liberty 
will be better understood and enjoyed, both 
religiously and politically. 

An incident in the life of Frederick 
Douglass,* an escaped slave, who filled a very 
prominent and useful position in the cause of 
emancipation and liberty in America thirty 
years or more ago, gives light on the matter 
as between oppressors and the oppressed. 
After the Civil War closed in 1865, Frederick 
Douglass went down into the south, to the 
district where he was born and had lived in 
slavery. His old master, being on his death- 
bed, sent word that he would like to see him. 
When Frederick sat down by him, he 
upbraided him for saying things about him 
and his family which were not true. Frederic 
refuted the charge, and reminded his master 


* The celebrated mulatto orator; born 1817, died 
1895. 
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that in his position at that time what he 
said was true. The master was silent for 
a short time and then said, “ Well, Frederick, 
we were both the victims of a system.” 
I believe this applies in great measure to 
the oppressors and oppressed in all lands. 
There is much ignorance on the part of both © 
as to the feelings of the others and the 
influences that make them what they are. 
It is well for all if they will listen to and obey 
the voice of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
proclaims liberty to the captive, who breaks 
every yoke and lets the oppressed go free, 
whatever the outward position of anyone 
may be who really accepts Him as their 
Saviour and their friend. 

We hired a conveyance to take us to 
Baskashet to see Prince Khilkoff, who was 
living in exile with his wife and two little 
children. It was a day-and-a-half’s journey. 


The Prince is a disciple and friend of Count 
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Tolstoy, and was living in a humble way 
among some kind, but very poor people, 
where he found a field for his sympathy and 
help as doctor, minister and friend. 

We noticed here as elsewhere, some very 
fierce-looking dogs. Strabo, writing of them 
in ages long gone by, speaks of the animals 
as looking like lions. It is so, for they cut 
their ears off, which gives them a strange 
look, and as they are very fierce, we see the 
reason for his remarks. There is little law 
or order among these poor people; robbery 
and murder are frequent, so each house 
needs a dog or two to keep watch at night. 
To prevent the dog sleeping at its post, the 
ears are cut off, so that the dog cannot rest, 
for the rain or wind would get in, so the 
watch is well kept. I pitied the poor dogs, 
for it seemed very cruel. 

Just before arriving at this village we 
noticed a barnlike building, about half-a- 
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mile away. During the winter before a man 
had taken refuge there from a pack of wolves 
which surrounded it. 

Prince Khilkoff told us an interesting 
account of a Tartar named Zamat, who had 
had considerable influence on his own life. 
It would seem that some years ago he was 
the head of a band of robbers who gave the 
Government great trouble. They sent out 
an officer with a band of soldiers, to take 
them, but several efforts were unsuccessful. 
One day about noon he came alone into the 
officer’s camp and said, “‘I have come to 
give myself up.’’ The officer was very 
pleased, took all his jewels off him, and then, 
with his company, began to make merry. 
The soldiers had stacked their arms and were 
feasting and rejoicing till it became dark. 
The robber gave a whistle and his men came 
in, seized the arms and made prisoners of 
the officer andhismen. He kept them there 
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over two days to mourn over their folly, and 
then let them go. Some months after this 
he came into the city of Tiflis when the 
Governor was giving a great feast or recep- 
tion. He dressed up as one of the guests, 
and managed to get in without being noticed. 
He watched his opportunity, and when the 
Governor was alone, came boldly up to him, 
told him who he was, and said, “ I want you 
to pardon me.’ It was so sudden and 
unexpected that the Governor did it at once. 
After this he served in the Russian army 
faithfully for many years. Unlike Tartars 
in general he had a horror of taking life, 
though often engaged in desperate enterprises. 
In the Russo-Turkish war Prince Khilhoff 
was ordered to take about fifty men to 
surround and seize about two hundred 
robbers. He remonstrated, as it seemed 
like going to certain death, but he had to 


obey orders, and this Tartar was an officer 
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under him, and probably largely influenced 
the Prince in the enterprise. Zamat had 
said, “It is cowardly to shoot men when 
they are asleep,” 
night without bloodshed. Soon after, the 


chief robber, seeing an opportunity, was in 


so they captured them at 


the act of firing on the Prince, but he seeing 
it in time, shot him dead. The rest of the 
band of robbers were then taken safely into 
the Russian camp and their capture was the 
talk of the whole regiment. But that night 
Prince Khilkoff saw the dead man’s face in 
a dream, and it was so constantly before 
him that he did not heed the praise that was 
showered upon him, but felt he was a 
murderer. His friends, thinking he would 
soon get over it, advised him in the next 
engagement with the Turks to let them fire 
at him without defending himself. Twice 
he ran into danger, and the last time drew 
his sword half out of its sheath to defend 
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himself, but remembering his resolve, put 
it back. At the same moment a bullet hit 
the Prince a side blow, which stunned him, 
and made him deaf for three days. After 
that he felt he must give up fighting and 
obey Christ, and was allowed to go back to 
his estates at Kharkoff, where he lived for 
some years, caring for the poor people 
around him, and giving nearly all he had 
away. About a year before we saw him 
he was sent into exile. 

Zamat distinguished himself in the siege 
of Kars and in other places more in the saving 
of life than in destroying it. His end 
seemed sad, for resting one day on his couch 
someone fired on him through an opening 
and killed him. It was probably owing 
to some blood feud, which is a conspicuous 
trait in the Tartar character. 

In after years Prince Khilkoff was very 
helpful in settling the Doukhobors in Canada. 
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Before finally leaving Tiflis we reported 
the result of our visit to the Governor-General 
and Governor Nakashidsi, and took the train 
to Kutais, an ancient and interesting place, 
the scene of the history and fable of Jason 
and the Golden Fleece. Having seen an 
exile here we next spent a day or two very 
pleasantly at Poti with our friend Wilson 
Sturge,* who was the British Consul there. 
Finally we left Batoum by steamer, making 
several calls on our way to Sebastopol, 
taking train thence to Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. Here we were enabled by letter 
to acquaint the Emperor with full particulars 
of our journey, and to assure him that he 
had not more loyal subjects in his Dominion 
anywhere than these exiled Stundists. 

Having visited most of our friends who 
had been so kind to us, and bade them 
farewell, we left St. Petersburg on the 28th 

* Of Birmingham ; died 1899, aged sixty-five. 
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Third month, 1893, for England, and after 
spending a pleasant day with our friends 
in Minden, got back to our native land in 
peace and in safety once more. 

In recording some of the gracious dealings 
of the Lord with me, it is in the hope that 
some travellers Zionward may be helped 
on their way, for God is ‘no respecter 


, 


of persons,” and His love flows out toward 
all His creatures. May all be kept in a 
childlike and teachable spirit, for He has 
things to show us, and blessings for and 
through us, far beyond anything we know 
as yet. May all accept the authority and 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, as given 
forth by the Spirit of God, and prize the 
privilege, and seek opportunities for their 
frequent and prayerful study. Given forth 
through men and women of various positions 
and conditions in life, and at different times, 


we find they have a human side, but the 
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Holy Spirit, who gave the writers the message. 
is ever present to reveal their true meaning 
to the reverent and humble seeker after 
truth. Thus we find from Genesis to 
Revelation, we are pointed to a Person, a 
Saviour, a King, so that all that we lost 
through sin, in ourselves, or in the first 
Adam, was atoned for by the second Adam 
on Calvary’s Cross, who “ loved us, and gave 
Himself for us,” that “He might purify 
unto Himself a peculiar people zealous of 
good works.’’ Thus Jesus Christ, the well- 
beloved Son of God,—the Word made flesh, 
who dwelt among men, is the “ Light” 
that “lighteth everyone that is born into 
the world.” In Him, Deity and perfect 
humanity were blended. It isa deep mystery 
but none the less a glorious reality, as His 
redeemed children know, to their salvation, 
peace and joy ; for this truth lies at the basis 
of the Christian’s hope. To believe into 
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Him,—to be reconciled to God through Him, 
—to feed on Him, the “ Living Bread,’— 
to live and walk with Him day by day, 
letting Him bear the burdens and duties of 
this life with us,—is a life of restful blessed- 
ness, open to all that will hear and obey His 
voice. To neglect this is to dwell in a state 
of trouble and uncertainty, if not among the 
dead,—‘‘ condemned already.” 

In 1899, I went again to England, and 
obtained certificates for religious service in 
another visit in parts of the United States 
of America. Here I was joined, after 
attending the Yearly Meeting at Baltimore, 
by my dear friend John M. Watson, from 
Kansas. We visited most of the Meetings 
of Friends in Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
together, and many of those in Tennesee 
and North Carolina, to our comfort. While 
thus engaged an attack of typhoid fever 
brought me very near the gates of the 
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grave, and I was most kindly nursed by my 
dear friend, J. M. Watson, at the home of 
Jesse and Elizabeth Hallowell, at High 
Point, North Carolina. These, with Dr. J. 
W. Barton, and other dear friends, were 
unremitting in their care and kindness 
thourgh long weeks of weakness, when the 
Dr. and J. M. Watson took me by rail to 
Baltimore, before I was able to sit up, as 
the fever left complications that required 
surgical skill, which was kindly obtained 
for me in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, where 
I remained about three months. 

In Second month, 1901, J. M. Watson 
kindly accompanied me to New York, 
as I was still very weak, and saw me on board 
a steamer for England, placing me under 
the care of Edward Grubb, who was returning 
home. 

My heart filled with thankfulness to these, 


and many other dear friends in America 
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and England, as I passed along in great 
weakness to my home in Sydney, where I 
arrived safely about two months later. 
Above all, would I record my deep thank- 
fulness to the Lord my God, who from my 
childhood’s days, and all along my pilgrim- 
age till now, has raised me up friends and 
helpers whenever needed,—proving His un- 
failing faithfulness in many a time of stress 
or trial: and thus, often gently chiding my 
want of faith and childlike trust. 

Thus my active life ended. As physical 
strength slowly returned my sight as surely 
declined, so that by the time I reached 
home I could not read. My dear wife kindly 
supplied this lack till she was taken to our 
Father's Home above in 1906. Soon after, 
through the kindness of English Friends, 
and the Lord’s blessing on the doctor’s skill, 
cataract was successfully removed from one 


eye, so that I am able again to read and to 
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enjoy the sight of my family and friends, 
and the beautiful flowers and abundant 
works of the Great Creator,—all of which 
“ praise Him.” 

In conclusion I would say that I find 
“life ’’ ever deepening and sweetening, and 
far more in its beginnings than drawing 
towards its close. I have found, though but 
an “unprofitable servant,” a “‘ joy in ser- 
vice,’ yea,—and in suffering (if it is lawful 
to use that word, for I have known little of 
physical suffering). To be made in any 
measure, however small, “like unto our 
Lord” is a blessing indeed, whatever be 
the means He sees needful to bring about 
this glorious result. 

It is a joy to know that “ God sent not 
His Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through Him might be 
saved,” and that “ He is the Light of the 


3. 


world’”’ and the “ Life of men,” and is ever 
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calling the children of men unto Himself, 
that they may be saved, and saying, “ He 
that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life”; and John 
tells us, ‘‘ He that hath the Son hath life; 
and he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not life.” 

Dear reader, hath thou honestly sought 
Him with thy whole heart? If so He will 
become (if not so already) thy strength, 
and song, and salvation, and thou will 
realise this joy. If thou art neglecting the 
offers of His love, thou art poor indeed, 
though all the pleasures and treasures of 
earth be within thy power. What is the 
chaff to the wheat? (See 1 John v. 20.) 


PART II. 


The following extracts from J. J. Neave’s 
Journal, written at the time of his first visit to 
Australia with his cousin, Walter Robson, have 
been added to the dictated records, by special 
request. They will be found to contain much of 
interest in relation to the early settlements of 
Friends in Australia and New Zealand. 


CHAPTER I. 


Early Visit to Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Eighth Month 3rd, 1867.—Westayed several 
hours at Gravesend, but the /Yatala 
finally left at two o’clock First-day morning. 
The prospect before us is pleasant and hope- 
ful. Good order prevails on board, and a 
pleasant feeling between the captain, officers 
and crew; with an entire absence, so far, 
of that harsh and often profane language 
so often heard on shipboard. First-day was, 
as might be expected, a somewhat unsettled 
time ; but the captain having kindly given 
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leave for us to use the saloon, I invited my 
fellow-passengers to meet, so that we might 
read a chapter together, which we did, I hope, 
to some edification. Contrary winds pre- 
vented our reaching Plymouth till early on 
the morning of the 8th. A warm greeting 
awaited us there from our dear relations and 
friends, and’I was joined by my beloved 
cousin and fellow-labourer, Walter Robson. 

11th, First-day.—One of much exercise, 
but favoured in our little meeting. 

19th.— Yesterday morning early we came 
in sight of Madeira. Altogether we are 
getting on very comfortably as to the 
outward, but feel somewhat as ambassadors 
in bonds; no opening yet presenting for 
telling our fellow-voyagers the love we feel 
towards them, and the longing we have that 
they may be brought to know Him to be 
their Saviour, who is so precious to our own 
souls. The Bishop of Adelaide, as passenger, 
had service regularly twice on First-day, 
and conducts prayers both morning and 
evening during the week. He seems to be 
a pious and very pleasant man; but to my 
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own mind there seems something very trying 
in confining the truth to certain set words 
of prayer and praise. The word of God 
is not bound, and there is a glorious liberty 
in the truth known to those whom Christ 
has set free, that causes a feeling of mourning 
when the precious truth is made to run in 
certain channels and is not allowed to find 
its own course. Nevertheless, I believe there 
are those who find comfort in it; and I also 
think that in due time our own bonds will 
be loosed. 

Ninth Month 2nd, Second-day.—Our way 
opened rather unexpectedly among the sailors 
yesterday, much to our relief and comfort ; 
so that we had a little meeting with them in 
the “forecastle.’”” We were well received, 
and they were exceedingly quiet and atten- 
tive ; whilst their warm welcofme when we 
proposed coming again felt pleasant and 
cheering. We have felt much for them, and 
were enabled to speak the truth plainly and 
inloveamongstthem. . . Other meetings 
followed during the voyage. 

23vd.—Another week has passed, one in 
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which we have seen the wonders of the Lord 
in the deep and experienced, as in all our 
journey hitherto, His preserving care. We 
have had some rough weather, very trying 
to the captain and crew and felt more or 
less by all. On Fourth-day evening a large 
wave broke over us, doing considerable 
damage and causing for a while some anxiety 
among the passengers. It carried the 
bath-room and ram pens to the starboard 
side of the vessel, breaking the latter and 
also part of the bulwarks, tore a sail that had 
been put over the monkey poop to protect 
the entrance to the lobby, and broke in two 
of the windows, fiooding that part of the 
vessel. Two or three of the crew had a 
narrow escape from the loss of their lives ; 
but the protecting care of a kind Providence 
seemed over us in a marked manner, so that 
nothing more than bruises were sustained. 
“Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness’”’; but, alas, He is too much 
forgotten in these things. 

Tenth Month 7th.—During the past week we 
have encountered some heavy gales, not un- 
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attended with danger, but have been safely 
preserved from all that threatened. On the 
night of the 1st, the captain having more sail 
set than was prudent, and the gale coming on 
more heavily than he expected, we were 
driven before it at an alarming rate for 
several hours. We passed an anxious night, 
being unable to take in any sail for fear of 
shipping a sea, which, in the state of things 
then existing, might have proved fatal. 
Towards morning the gale abated and gave 
time to reef the sails before it came upon us 
from the opposite quarter, which it did for 
some eighteen or twenty hours, during which 
we made but slow progress. The passengers 
were not aware of the extent of the danger 
till it was past. I trust our hearts are truly 
grateful to the Lord for thus preserving us ; 
for while we have seen His wonders in the 
deep and the feebleness of man and the 
insecurity of his works (fine and noble as they 
look in dock or in fair weather), we have also 
afresh felt that He who created still governs, 
and the stormy winds and rough over- 
whelming seas obey His bidding and the 
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frailest bark will not sink without His 
permission. 

Tenth Month 14th.—Another week has 
passed over, and as it has been one of pros- 
perous sailing, we are hoping to see the light 
at Cape Borda this evening and not unlikely 
may land at Adelaide to-morrow. If so, 
ours will be the shortest voyage yet made 
to that port. Last evening we had a very 
favoured parting opportunity with the 
sailors, in which our hearts were, I believe, 
melted into tenderness together before the 
Lord. On Seventh-day evening we had a 
satisfactory little meeting with the second- 
‘class passengers, and two or three others 
belonging to the ship dropped in. The way 
seems closed as to any meeting with the 
first-class passengers. I have felt much 
on their account and have watched for an 
opening, but now believe the will is accepted 
instead.’ It may be I have not been quite 
so decided in my endeavour as I ought 
to have been, and that the failure must 
be attributed to human weakness. I am 
thankful that I do not feel condemned 
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about it, and, on the contrary, am 
permitted to feel peaceful and happy in 
the retrospect of our voyage altogether. 
The Bishop has very kindly supplied the 
sailors, through us, with Bibles, and we 
have found Joseph Huntley’s books just 
what we wanted as a parting gift to 
them and a few besides—one likely, we 
humbly trust, to seal the message of salva- 
tion, from time to time delivered, upon their 
hearts. May He who alone can bless, water 
and nurture the good seed in their hearts, 
that the end may be in everlasting joy to 
them, and in additional glory to God and 
to the Lamb. 

The servant must ever feel his insufficiency 
and nothingness in these things. It is the 
Lord who opens the door, who gives the 
message and the power to deliver it, and 
who inclines the hearts of the hearers to 
receive it. It is a privilege to work for such 
a Master; would that our beloved Society 
and professing Christians everywhere were 
more sensible of it and would turn their 
attention from pursuing, with needless ardour, 
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the perishing things of time and, keeping 
these things in their proper places, would 
make it their first study—their chiefest 
end and object in life—to live near to their 
Saviour, to follow Him in the self-denying 
path He trod, to serve Him faithfully in the 
way into which He would lead them, that 
their treasure might be laid up in heaven 
and the crown of life be given them in the 
last great day. 

Tenth Month 23rd.—A week ago to-day we 
landed safely at Port Adelaide, having 
accomplished the voyage in the unusually 
short time of sixty-seven days from Plymouth. 
We were truly thankful to set foot once more 
on land and to receive a warm greeting from 
our kind friends here. We are now made 
quite at home by our dear friends H. and M. 
Phillips. 

2nd day, Twelfth Month 9th.—The annual 
meeting at Melbourne commenced its first 
sitting at seven o’clock p.m. A very precious 
covering was granted in this assembling, 
under which praise and prayer ascended from 
many hearts and found expression through 
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two or three of the gathered company. 
Several minutes of Melbourne Monthly 
Meeting were read, and a letter from the 
correspondent at home dated 1864, to place 
before the meeting the reasons why an 
annual gathering of this kind had been 
attempted. Our dear friend F. Cotton’s 
minute and our own certificates were read 
and a warm greeting given us by all Friends 
here. On Seventh-day we saw our dear 
friend F. Cotton off for Adelaide, and we 
felt very glad his steps are turned in that 
direction, believing his visit is very timely 
to our friends there. 


[Of their visit to Ballarat J. J. N. wrote :] 

We feel much for the little company 
who are gathered as Friends in this place, 
and trust as they abide in Christ and are 
attentive to the voice of the true Teacher, 
not looking outward for help, they will 
know an increase in the love of God. On 
the 23rd we were at a meeting in the Epis- 
copal Free Church at Geelong, kindly offered 
us by the clergyman ; it felt a very formid- 
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able thing to accept it, but as that seemed to 
us the right thing to do, we had it appointed 
accordingly. There were about 250 persons 
present and we were enabled to relieve our 
minds amongst them and to feel the presence 
of Jesus Christ to be with us, by the Holy 
Spirit owning our meeting and blessing us 
together. We have met with many more or 
less connected with Friends, and from all 
received a most cordial greeting; nothing 
can exceed the kindness we meet with on all 
hands; may we be enabled to deliver our 
message faithfully, and to do the work 
assigned to us in this land! 

[While at Maryborough they accompanied 
the Congregational Minister into the Chinese 
quarters of the town. And J. J. N. says:] 
We took one of our Chinese Testaments to 
a store kept by one of them, and after an 
interesting attempt to talk with him pres- 
sented the copy to him. He was very 
pleasant, and we can but hope this bread 
cast upon the waters may be blessed by the 
Lord and the fruit be found to His glory in 
time to come. 
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Melbourne, Second Month 13th, 1868.—Last 
Third-day a large gathering of the people 
took place in the Town Hall, Prahran, at 
our request; about 450 supposed to be 
present. A solemn feeling spread over us 
on sitting down amongst them, and best 
help was graciously granted us to preach 
the Gospel of Christ. We had felt low in 
the prospect of such a meeting with the 
people; but relief was granted us and we 
came away with the reward of peace. Tothe 
Lord alone be all the praise ascribed. 

Second Month 20th, Seventh-day.—We 
left Melbourne and our kind friends there, 
soon after 3 p.m. last Fourth-day for 
Hobart Town, and after a fine and pleasant 
passage, with but little exception, arrived 
safely here yesterday morning. First-day I 
felt low in body and mind, and-for the first 
time since leaving England, found no 
ability to labour vocally in either of the 
meetings, but trust I did right in keeping 
silence. 

[The arrangements at Hobart included 
attendance at the Annual Meeting of the 
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Friends and many special gatherings ar- 
ranged in connection with J. J. N.’s visit.] 
Having taken leave of our dear friends 
in Hobart town, to whom we felt united in 
close and precious bonds, we proceeded by 
coach to Launceston, where we met a large 
company in the Independent Chapel and 
were favoured to feel the Lord’s presence 
near us, to bless our coming together and 
to help us to preach the gospel to them. 
Sixth-day evening, attended the Annual 
Meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; it was well attended and a good 
meeting, doing our hearts good to be present ; 
a clergyman from Geelong attended as 
deputation and gave a very interesting 
account of the work. Next morning we 
went on board the Derwent, for Melbourne ; 
after a pleasant voyage of twenty-five hours, 
we landed at Sandridge about half-past 
eleven on First-day morning, and are again 
kindly cared for by our dear friend D. A. 
Sayce. E. S. and S. J. Levitt went to 
Sydney with a minute last Fifth-day; may 
their visit there be abundantly blessed. 
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1868, Seventh Month 13th.—After bidding 
farewell to many of our dear friends and 
being accompanied to the wharf by a goodly 
number of them, we went on board the Lady 
Bowen towards evening and about dusk 
steamed off through the harbour. We had 
a very pleasant and prosperous voyage to 
Brisbane, where we arrived about 8 a.m. 
on the morning of Fifth-day, the 16th, and 
soon found our way to Rachel Hopkins’s at 
Milton, where we met a warm and hearty 
welcome and with whom we have taken 
up our abode. The weather is very warm, 
and if so in mid-winter, one queries what 
the summer will be; but our dear friends 
here speak well of it; and certainly there 
is much to make these colonies desirable, 
but to a lover of home nothing can com- 
pensate for the loss of friends and society 
privileges, except the feeling that we are 
in that place assigned us by our Lord and 
Master, and doing our appointed work in 
humble dependence upon the help and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

First-day, the 19th.—We met the little 
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company of Friends here in the morning 
in their new Meeting House, and were given 
through the loving kindness of the Lord, to 
feel His presence with us for the support and 
refreshment of our souls. Though few in 
number and feeling their weakness, they yet, 
I trust, know where their help and strength 
lie and abide in that never-failing Helper. 
In the evening we attended a meeting 
kindly given over to us by the Baptist 
minister, B. G. Wilson; he isa very warm- 
hearted man and has much unity with 
Friends though not seeing with them in 
all points. He used to live in Bradford 
and has often attended meetings amongst 
us there. The meeting was thinly attended, 
owing mainly to the wet, but it proved a 
season of favour for which I felt thankful. 

Sixth-day, the 24th, was a day to be remem- 
bered by us. Soon after dinner we met, by 
previous arrangement, B. G. Wilson who 
took us to the jail where we had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to many of the male 
prisoners. The chapter in Luke, giving 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, was read 
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to them; and all three of us were enabled 
to speak the truth in love, in the ability, 
I believe, which God giveth. There seemed 
an openness in some to receive what was 
spoken. Several of them, I think, were 
made tender, and one poor man _ especi- 
ally, known as the “‘ Wild Scotchman,” a 
notorious bushranger. B. G. Wilson saw 
him afterwards privately, and feels much 
interested in him; he does not look like a 
hardened sinner, and while he has been in 
prison has been learning several languages, 
so that he can speak Italian and Spanish, 
and is now getting a knowledge of Hebrew ; 
he is a young man of about thirty years of 
age, under sentence of twenty-five years 
with hard labour, I believe, but this is not 
very hard just now, being confined to the 
making of cabbage-tree hats. The prisoners 
thus sentenced work on the roads, and 
other kinds of hard labour, but as there are 
only four in this place under the sentence, 
they are just now employed within the jail. 
In the evening H. Ellcock, Walter and I 
met a company of gentlemen and one or two 
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ladies at W. Brooks’ to tea. W. B. and his 
friends are deeply interested in the Act 
recently passed by the Colonial Government 
to regulate the importation of South Sea 
Islanders. They feel that in this Act there 
is the germ of slavery and the slave-trade, 
and that, unless the feeling of the English 
public is aroused on the subject, very serious 
evils, both to the islanders and to the 
colonies, will result from it. We have con- 
versed with several gentlemen on the subject 
of the Act, and the general opinion seems to 
be, as faras I can gather, that cotton and sugar 
plantations are essential to the prosperity 
of the colony, which is admirably adapted 
to their growth. White labour is very 
expensive and cannot be relied on; the 
labourers in one or two instances have left 
their employers just at the critical time, 
because they would not give higher wages. 
The S.S.I’.s come readily for much lower 
pay, and are generally treated by their 
masters well in every respect, and in several 
instances with Christian care and kindness, 
and as one gentleman told me are “ indis- 
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pensable.’”” On the other hand, one case has 
come to light in which an overseer was seen 
to hunt one of them for some distance and 
belabour him with a stock-whip, which is a 
fearful thing if it be handled with intent to 
injure, as much depends upon the manner 
in which it is used. We must try and 
get more information on this subject; as 
yet my fears are great, that, with all this 
candour and good intentions of the sup- 
porters of the scheme, there is danger in 
it; but this we shall, I hope, see. With 
such a diversity of opinion amongst good 
men, it needs care in coming to any 
settled judgment; still, if this be the seed 
of slavery, the sooner it is destroyed the 
better. 

On First-day we had a very precious little 
meeting with Friends in their usual assembly 
in the morning ; in the evening a large and 
satisfactory one in B. G. Wilson’s chapel. 
On second-day morning, at seven o’clock, 
we were on board the Kate steamer, in com- 
pany with B. G. Wilson; we went first of 
all to St. Helena, where the largest part of 
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the prisoners are confined. B.G. W. wanted 
to see two or three of the inmates, and we 
then went on to Stradbroke Island, to see 
the poor old people at Dunwich, where the 
invalids and aged are cared for. We had 
a meeting with the women and afterwards 
one with the men; the former felt to 
me to be a very precious time, and the 
manner in which they parted with us showed 
they had prized it; that with the men 
was to our relief. There seemed a hard 
spirit in some, but with others a door seemed 
open to receive the truth; altogether it was 
much to our comfort, and we returned to 
Brisbane with thankful hearts. Dunwich 
is a solitary, isolated spot; the poor old 
people seem almost banished; the only 
intercourse with the world is by the Govern- 
ment steamer, the Kate, once a week, when 
the doctor, and sometimes a minister of the 
Gospel, visits them. Some of the aborigines 
live in the island; we saw six or eight of 
them about the settlement. 

This morning, Fourth-day, the 29th, we 
have had a chat with Alfred Davidson, an 
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elderly gentleman—a man of a kind and 
Christian spirit, who is greatly tried and 
grieved at the sad treatment of the 
aborigines in this colony by the whites; 
the ruthless manner in which they have, at 
times, been shot and murdered—sometimes 
by the native police—is very sickening. 
The general feeling of many of the white 
colonists in the country districts, I fear, 
is that the sooner they die out the better. 
Go where we will, there seem to be grievances 
of some sort to inquire into, and much to 
bring our souls into exercise, because of the 
evil that abounds; but if in any of these 
things facts are brought to light, and the 
wrongs of the oppressed made manifest, it 
may prove a means to modify, if not to 
rectify, the evil. Both on this subject and 
the S. S. Islanders question, I hope we may 
obtain reliable and useful information during 
our stay in the colony. 

Fifth-day.—B. G. Wilson and I went over 
to Oxley Creek to attend a meeting, which 
he holds there once a month. Though it was 
not altogether conducted as a Friends’ 
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Meeting, it was a good solid time, in which 
we were graciously favoured with the Divine 
presence. We had previously offered to 
help our Temperance friends that night with 
a meeting on that subject in Brisbane, 
so dear Walter and I thought it best to part. 
B. G. W. returned home that evening and I 
stayed behind till next morning, when I went 
on board the Emu steamer for Ipswich. I 
went to the grammar school and was very 
hospitably entertained by the master and his 
excellent mother. On First-day morning, 
Walter having joined me the evening before, 
we hada meeting in the Presbyterian place of 
worship, whichis alarge and handsome edifice. 
It did not tend to the full relief of either of us, 
though I believe we were in our right places. 
I fear that vital godliness is in a low state in 
these parts; the minister feelsit to beso, and 
greatly laments it. Second-day morning, 
Eighth Month 3rd, we started by train to 
Toowoomba, where we arrived about 3 p.m. 
The Government of Queensland sets a very 
noble example in giving all ministers a free 
pass on the railway lines in the colony. 
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B. G. Wilson kindly obtained them for us 
in Brisbane. 

[Visits followed to Warwick and other 
places. At the conclusion of their tour J. J. 
Neave, accompanied by his cousin, Walter 
Robson, paid a visit to the South Sea Islands]. 


CHAPTER II. 
Visit to the South Sea Islands. 


WALTER and I left Sydney in the John 

Williams about 6.30 a.m. on the 30th 
of the Third Month, with twenty-seven 
persons on board: Capt. Fowler, from 
Scarborough, seems just the man for his 
position—he appears a clever, active, God- 
fearing man. Wehaveonboardas passengers 
Mrs. and Miss Royle, the wife and daughter 
of a missionary in one of the islands; Mr. 
and Mrs. Powell, a missionary and his wife 
returning to their labours in Samoa; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Shaw, who are going to their first 
place of duty in the missionary field as 
teachers; besides, we have a young man 
named Drummond, in a very declining state 
of health, who is going home to his friends in 
Samoa, in all probability to die; we have 
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also several islanders on board who are 
returning home. 

Fourth Month 5th.—We have been helped 
along thus far very graciously—winds 
unfavourable, and a great deal of wet, so 
much sothat the captain was unable to take 
our position till last Seventh-day ; but withal 
though further north than we want to be, 
we are about 800 miles on our way, but nearly 
200 miles out of our course. The isolation 
and quiet of shipboard is, I believe, good for 
us both, after the trials and exercises of mind 
we have lately passed through. 

I fear my dear friends will not receive 
so many letters from me as I had hoped :* 
this writing testifies to the difficulty I 
found in using a pen, or writing instrument, 
but I hope it will be legible. It is to be 
expected that there would be much more 
motion on board a little vessel like the 
J. W., of about 186 tons burden, than of 
Yatala of over I,100 tons. 

Fourth Month 26th, Second-day.—We have 


* No letters were received by us during the five months 
of our visit to the islands.—Note by W. Robson. 
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now been four weeks at sea, and are still 
tried by contrary winds, and for the past 
two days a stiff gale. On the 16th we crossed 
from east to west longitude, and conse- 
quently had an extra day in that week. 
On Seventh-day, Fifth Month, 8th about 
two o’clock p.m., we lowered our anchor 
off the township, on the island of Raiatea, 
very thankful for the blessing thus in con- 
descending love vouchsafed. The captain 
had been much tried during the greater part 
of the time since leaving Sydney with con- 
trary winds. I had been suffering for about 
a week with what is supposed to be a slight 
attack of scurvy, and all, without exception, 
rejoiced to reach our port in safety. The 
rich green foliage growing luxuriantly is 
pleasing to the eye, as on further acquaint- 
ance the fruits that grow plentifully are to 
the taste. On coming to our anchorage 
we were boarded by the missionary, J. C. 
Vivian, who gave us a hearty invitation 
to his house, and within an hour we were all 
there regaling ourselves on the delicious 
fruits of the tropics, which we needed greatly. 
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On landing at the King’s Wharf we went 
to shake hands with and pay our respects 
to the Queen Mother, Tamatoa Vahine, 
or grandmother to the King: she is an 
elderly lady of quiet but pleasing deport- 
ment. We were followed up to J. C. V.’s 
by a crowd of copper-coloured children of 
both sexes, who enjoyed gazing on the 
newly-arrived strangers. On First-day a 
never-to-be-forgotten scene met our gaze; 
we went to the chapel in time for school, 
and saw a large number of all ages assemble, 
dressed neatly, and in some cases with taste, 
and even the appearance of vanity in a few: 
good order was preserved in the school, 
as good as in a Sabbath School at home. 
After this, over 600 people assembled for 
their morning worship, and I think a good 
feeling was in the meeting ; at its close, the 
sacrament, so called, was administered 
to the members and those of the strangers 
who inclined to join them; we sat quietly 
by during the opportunity, which seemed a 
solemn one. At the close of the afternoon 
meeting five infants were christened. 
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While the people generally are very far 
from what we hope they will be in their 
habits—and it is evident that Christianity 
and civilization have much to do among 
them yet—still, when we remember what 
they weve, and what, through the instru- 
mentality of the missions they are, our 
hearts are filled with wonder and gratitude, 
and the exclamation ‘“‘ What hath God 
wrought’ rises involuntarily to our lips, 
as we behold on all hands the mighty change. 
The natives flocked round us to shake hands, 
and give and receive the usual salutation 
of ‘‘uranaia ora prona,’” which is a word 
implying what is pleasant, and serves for 
“how do,’ “‘may you be blessed,” etc. 
The people are very hospitable, and on 
Second-day we all assembled at J. C. V.’s to 
receive the King’s present, consisting of a 
pig, quantities of pumpkins, yams, bananas, 
cocoanuts, sweet potatoes, etc., etc. The 
Queen Mother Regent and about ten or 
twelve principal men gathered round, and 
one aged chief made an earnest, eloquent 
speech, which we found when interpreted, 
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was a kind welcome to their island, and in 
the name of the Kingand great men presented 
us with the good thingslyinground. Captain 
Fowler thanked them on behalf of us all, 
and invited them to come and see the ship 
in the afternoon: this pleased them, and 
they accepted it. 

At the time appointed about twenty-five 
came on board, dressed in their state robes, 
and were evidently much pleased with what 
they saw; the wheel, Walter’s oppossum 
Tug, and some music that Mr. Shaw played 
on the harmonium, were the principal 
things that attracted their attention. My 
heart yearns over these half-clad, loving- 
hearted children, but I cannot tell them so 
except through an interpreter. 

After breakfast the next day, the school 
children and their teachers came on board 
to see the ship, and we did the best we could 
to amuse them, which was not a hard matter. 
They sang some of their hymns; they were 
pleased with the music, looking-glass, etc. 

Fourth-day we all went to accept the 
invitation of the Governor to a feast; on 
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arriving we found the floor neatly covered 
with what appeared like fresh hay, the food 
was placed on large green leaves and arranged 
in rows, a plentiful supply of leaves making 
a tablecloth over the hay; round the rows 
of food native matting was spread on which 
to squat and eat: a good deal of taste was 
displayed in the arrangement, equal to that 
in similar society at home, only in a very 
different way. While we were partaking of 
the good things, two native Christian women 
gave us excellent addresses, exhorting all 
present to press forward in the right way of 
the Lord; the Governor’s speaker also 
addressed the assembly. We adjourned 
to the chapel to attend the (Exeter Hall) 
missionary meeting for this island. There 
were a number of warm animated addresses 
delivered, which we understood very little . 
of; and each of the men in our company 
said a few words to them, which J. C. V. 
interpreted. I think it was considered 
altogether a good satisfactory meeting. 
The liberality of the people of these islands 
is very striking: four or five separate presents 
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of food from different classes have been 
presented by the people of Raiatea, repre- 
senting from both islands upwards of £20 
worth. The school-children on Third-day 
had many of them very tasteful wreaths 
that they wore around their heads, some 
exquisitely made from the bamboo and other 
native plants ; some were less durable, being 
of orange blossoms or fruits, all displaying 
much taste; these were given to us before 
they left the vessel, as a token of their love. 
It pleases them to decorate an Englishman 
in the same way; I have often looked quite 
gay since I have been here with the pretty 
things, but all of a perishable nature. There 
is a dark side to this interesting people, 
which it seems only right to mention: 
some of them are given to intemperance, 
but the proportion of these to the bulk of 
the people is small compared to our home 
population; their intoxicating drink is a 
vile spirit that they obtain from oranges. 

First-day in the morning we attended the 
school, and the meeting afterwards; in 
this latter I had an opportunity of relieving 
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my mind pretty fully, J. C. V. kindly 
interpreting for me; in the afternoon we 
again attended the school and meeting. 

On Second-day morning, accompanied by 
J. C. V. and wife, we weighed anchor for 
Huahine ; we arrived safely about half-past 
eight on Third-day morning. Mr. Saville, 
the missionary, soon boarded us and gave us 
a hearty welcome; he seems a good deal 
discouraged with the state of things among 
the people. In early missionary days this 
was a bright spot, but now, alas! a luke- 
warmness and indifference has taken the 
people. The chapel and mission house are 
gone to decay, and there seems little spirit 
among the people to repair them: an ex- 
planation is partially found in the fact that 
the political atmosphere is very cloudy, 
and a revolution ere long is looked for. 
This is certainly a very lovely spot, but the 
great heat spoils our enjoyment ofit. During 
the day the people brought several lots of 
presents of food, etc. The children came on 
board to see the vessel; they sung several 
hymns—a hymn of welcome especially, 
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composed for the benefit ofthe John Williams. 
I felt sorry that an opportunity did not 
present for meeting with the people, and 
relieving our minds towards them. 

Fifth Month 23rd.—About noon we came 
safely to our anchoragein the Bay of Papeete, 
Tahiti. Tahiti looks bare compared with 
other islands, the hills being destitute of 
trees; it contains many substantial build- 
ings and stores and also drink-shops. We 
spent the remainder of the day on board, 
and were saddened by the sight that we 
beheld on shore, and the song of revelry 
that sounded in our ears when night set in. 
It seems that the influence of the French has 
had a very bad effect upon the natives, and 
this has been increased by the crews of 
English and other vessels that visit the port ; 
drunkenness and vice of all sorts seem 
rampant amongst the mixed population. 
The missionary came on board soon after we 
anchored and gave us a kind welcome. 
I am grieved in spirit for the state of things 
existing—on one hand vice of all kinds, on 
the other popery; the two streams of evil 
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threatened to carry all things before them, 
destroying both the bodies and souls of this 
people. On Fourth-day morning we were 
invited to take the week-night meeting at 
the Bethel, where the missionary usually 
preaches: though we did not commence 
it in our usual manner, yet we were favoured 
to feel best help to be near; and after a 
short silence, renewed at intervals, were 
enabled to relieve our minds pretty fully 
amongst the mixed audience, which was 
composed of Tahitian, French and English. 
The language in James ii. 19 and 20 was much 
on my mind, and formed the basis of a good 
deal I had to say. During the morning 
we called to pay our respects, with the captain 
and passengers, to Queen Pomare and her 
husband: she is the daughter of the Queen 
Mother we saw in Raiatea: their daughter- 
in-law, Tamatoa Vahine, and grand-daughter, 
a little girl of about two years old, were also 
present. 

Tamatoa is King of Raiatea, but Iam sorry 
to say, though he and the royal family are 
very kind and helpful to the missionaries 
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in these islands, yet he is sadly dissipated. 
He had been drunk over night; his wife, 
Tamatoa Vahine (or the woman) is about 
twenty years of age, and is the handsomest 
native lady Ihaveseen. She speaks English 
well. On First-day we were again invited 
to take the services in the Bethel, which we 
felt at liberty to accept. 

While here we finished and left with J. C. 
Vivian, for A. T. Savill, an address to the 
Church of Christ in Huahine, which seemed 
called for at our hands, and which enabled 
us to leave the island in peace. We felt 
much at parting with them; our souls had 
often been refreshed together, and we had 
met with unsurpassed kindness at their hands. 
On the Third, Fourth and Fifth-days we 
had fair wind, and got within sixty miles 
of our destination; but afterwards they 
were light and contrary, and we did not 
arrive at Mangaia till Second-day the 14th. 
The captain kindly sent us all on shore 
in one of the boats. As we approached 
the land we saw the beach and path to the 
house crowded with natives of all ages. The 
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people pressed around us on all sides; 
the children particularly looked upon us 
and examined us with a considerable amount 
of curiosity, and not content with one shake 
of the hand, came as often as opportunity 
offered, and both hands had to be pressed 
into the service, and I often grasped three, 
and once or twice I found I had four. 

On Fourth-day morning there was the usual 
week-day service; we were all up betimes, 
and before we could see to read were in the 
large chapel, which was well filled with 
people before we entered it. W. W. Gill 
interpreted for us; first T. Powell, and then 
I, and Walter, and G. Shaw addressed them. 
We were favoured with a good meeting I 
think, in which the dear Master was present 
by His spirit to bless us. After breakfast 
the people brought presents of taro, bananas, 
yams, ducks, fowls, eggs and bundles of 
native cloth. What a contrast betwixt 
this and fifty years ago—now curiosity and 
kind feeling among the people, then certain 
death would have been our portion. What 
wonderful changes the Gospel works! It 
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has done great things for this people, and 
will yet do much more. We met with an 
aged man who was the last who procured an 
human sacrifice under the reign of heathen 
darkness ; and the doorkeeper to the chapel, 
who is also an aged man, was four times 
selected as a victim, but thrice his friends 
saved him, and Christianity the fourth time. 
Both these men are now humble-minded 
Christian worshippers of the “one true 
God.”’ 

On Fourth-day afternoon we left Mangaia, 
and a favourable breeze brought us to 
Raratonga by breakfast time next morning, 
and the missionary, Mr. Chalmers, was soon 
on board, with a warm invitation to his house. 
The people had heard that two Friends were 
coming to see them, and the visit of Daniel 
Wheeler was fresh in the minds of some of 
the older ones, which raised their expectation 
and left us with an open door. 

Mr. Chalmers kindly arranged for a meeting 
next morning at day-break, when T. Powell, 
Walter, G. Shaw and I, addressed them, while 
Mr. C. interpreted. I feel thankful for the 
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opportunity and trust it was a meeting that 
will be long remembered by some of us, for I 
felt the Lord was very gracious to us. I 
trust our intercourse with the missionaries 
and their families has been to our mutual 
benefit ; one thing I feel a little difficulty, 
is the acceptance of so many presents from 
the dear people. I can truly say I seek not 
theirs but them, and yet in every place 
missionaries and their families and natives 
seem as if they could not do enough for 
us. 

A favourable breeze brought us to Aitutaki 
by about four o’clock on Seventh-day, when 
Mrs. and Miss Royle were landed and restored 
to husband and parent. We had quite 
aS warm a welcome here as at the other 
islands; the natives brought us presents 
similar to those we had before received for 
the captain and all the passengers; the 
children also brought shells which they 
had collected for us. The state of things at 
this station seems in every way satisfactory, 
and promises well for the cause of truth. 
On Third-day morning at day-break we had 
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a satisfactory meeting with the people; 
four of the natives spoke in succession after 
the meeting had been opened in the usual 
way, then a hymn was sung, and I spoke to 
them, Mr. Royle interpreting. On First-day 
the 27th we were pretty close to Savage 
Island. Before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity the natives here were as fierce and 
dangerous as any in these seas. On Second- 
day we were put on shore ; crowds of natives 
inspected us, and some greeted us, but they 
were not so demonstrative as some we had 
before visited. Fourth-day we attended 
their mid-week meeting ; the people squat 
on the native mats. We left for Apia on 
the opposite side of the island of Upolu, 
which we reached on Second-day morning, 
the 12th. On Seventh-day, being First-day 
on shore, we attended the native service, 
and I think were helped to labour amongst 
them by our gracious Master. 

23vd.—During the present week the 
missionaries belonging to the Samoan Islands 
met at Apia, and it gave us an opportunity 
of seeing all but one of this band of earnest 
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workers. During the sitting of the meeting a 
very kind minute was passed, expressing 
their feeling of love to us, and interest in 
our mission, etc. On Fourth-day morning 
we accompanied S. J. Whitmore, in a boat, 
to his home at Leulumoega, and on First-day 
met the people, S. J. W. interpreting for 
me in the morning, and for Walter in the 
afternoon. I think it was a day of renewed 
favour. Next morning we returned to Apia, 
and found the Britain, a vessel of 450 tons 
register, bound for Melbourne, had put in 
for water. 

Feeling clear of paying our intended visit 
to the Loyalty Islands, and believing that 
the time had come to return to the colonies, 
after due consideration we engaged our 
passage on the Britain. The vessel was 
under the command of Captain Ross, of 
Melbourne. Calm, pleasant weather con- 
tinued for some days; then a sudden squall 
came on, and one of our sails was torn to 
shreds (as the phrase describes it). It felt 
rather alarming, but quiet trust was granted 
us in the watchful care of our Heavenly 
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Father, for which mercy I felt renewedly 
thankful. This storm continued over the 
next day, when we took shelter under the 
lea of Flinder’s Island. After a short stay 
we renewed our voyage, and on First-day the 
weather became again rough and stormy. 
On Second-day, the wind changing to fair, 
with a rough gale, we made a quick passage 
to Melbourne, and let down our anchor on 
Third-day, the 31st. Our dear friends were 
surprised to see us, but gave us a very kind 
and hearty welcome, and we are once more at 
home, at the residence of E. and D. A. Sayce, 
who, with their family, we found well in 
health, and full of their wonted kindness and 
love. 


[After this return to Melbourne J. J. Neave 
parted from Walter Robson and spent some 
time visiting New Zealand, as described in 
the following chapter.] 


CHAPTER, 322 
Joseph James Neave in New Zealand. 


Second-day, Second Month, 27th, 1870.— 
Accompanied by G. Whitmore, I started at 
II a.m. in the steamer for Rivershead. We 
then walked about seven miles to Joseph 
Wilkins’s home at Blake’s Mill. He and his 
family are all busy in the preparation of the 
native New Zealand flax for the English 
market, which seems likely to prove a source 
of wealth to this country. His father is a 
member of our Society at Coventry, and J. W. 
is warmly inclined towards us. Several 
individuals besides his large family being 
met with us in the evening, we were favoured 
with an opening refreshing time, after the 
reading of a portion of Holy Scripture. 
Next morning we bid them farewell, and 
J. W. kindly put us on our way for the Wade. 
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We called and took dinner with a pious 
Wesleyan family named Frost, and had some 
profitable and pleasant intercourse with 
them. We arrived about sundown at the 
house of a wealthy Roman Catholic, where 
we received the entertainment we stood 
in need of, for we were very tired, though 
the distance had not been long (perhaps 
twelve miles). We felt a good deal exercised 
at the profane language of the host, who was 
exceedingly kind and tried to be very pleasant, 
and I felt very thankful that G. W. was 
enabled to speak a few plain words in love 
to him before we left in the morning. He 
received them well; he is some years over 
eighty, very fond of horse-racing, and other 
things that have no place with the children 
of light. 

On Fourth-day morning, Third Month 
2nd, we walked about two miles to see the 
family of a townsman of G. W.’s, named 
E. Bond, and had a very pleasant and profit- 
able season amongst them, both in conver- 
sation with one of the young men on the 
unlawfulness of war and other subjects, 
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and in a parting religious opportunity. 
One of the youths put us a near way through 
the bush on our road to Anthony Pim 
Jacob’s, where, as evening drew on, we 
received a truly kind and hearty welcome 
from him and his wife. They have six little 
ones growing up round them, under excellent 
management, love being the ruling spirit 
in the house. They are much attached to 
our religious Society, of which they are 
members, though in their isolated position 
they have felt it best to unite, to some 
extent, with other religious professors in their 
worship. Finding it would be out of the 
question to reach J. West’s before First-day, 
we accepted the kind invitation of these dear 
friends to tarry with them till Second-day, 
and we have greatly enjoyed it, both socially 
and religiously. It afforded an opportunity 
of holding two meetings on First-day the 
6th—one at the Wade, in the Presbyterian 
Chapel at half-past twelve, and one at Wainui, 
six miles distant, at half past three. A. P. J. 
walked with me in the morning, while G. W. 
rode one of his horses. 
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During our stay with these dear friends, 
I tried my hand at helping to fell one of the 
Kauri trees, which are valuable for shingles, 
but I tound it hard work and had to yield to 
those of more experience. They often 
grow to an immense size; and in the fern- 
land, where formerly forests have stood, 
quite a good thing is made of digging up the 
Kauri gum which oozes from them, and forms 
into large and small pieces, as the tree decays 
in the ground in the course of years. It is 
a valuable article of export. Through all 
the fern-land we have traversed of late, it 
crops up pretty freely. 

On Second-day, the 7th, A. P. J. kindly 
guided us about eight miles on our way 
through the Kaukapakapa towards Helens- 
ville, so as to take the boat up to W. Gittoe’s 
station near Port Albert. We made two 
calls on our way to satisfaction; the last 
to a poor sick man whose days are numbered. 
The walk through the New Zealand bush, 
much of which we traversed this day with 
A. P. J., is beautiful. The ferns, mosses, 
etc., are unsurpassed in any part of the world. 
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The palms and fern trees are very graceful, 
and, with other objects of interest, give a 
charm to the whole. The great drawback 
I experienced was from the mud, causing 
our progress to be slow, and our eyes fixed 
on the path before us, instead of on the 
surrounding beauties in nature. About one 
mile an hour,is good walking in these places 
with our baggage. After parting from our 
kind companion and guide, we walked on 
perhaps for eight miles. When about four 
from our destination, a kind settler asked 
us to have some tea, and we had a season of 

bodily and spiritual refreshment with him — 
and his. He gave us clear directions for 
the rest of our way, and the moon served us 
nicely till we were within one and a half miles 
of the end, when, having a short bit of bush 
to pass through, we missed the track, on a 
clearing, and after stumbling about some 
time with occasional falls, we sat down to 
seek counsel of Him who knew our position, 
and was able to help us. Neither of us felt 
the least mental uneasiness, but our bodily 
powers had been a good deal taxed and we 
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were weary. After a time of quiet, a sense 
of our right course seemed given to each, and 
I left dear G. W. while I went in search for 
the path. After a short time I found it, 
and called to him to join me. We then 
walked on till we were clear of the bush, but 
when we got on to the fern-land we could not 
trace the track, the ground being swampy. 
It began to rain and the clouds made it dark, 
so we concluded we had better retrace our 
steps to the bush for shelter and wait till the 
morning light. In doing so we again missed 
our way, and I slipped one leg into a water- 
hole much to my personal discomfort. 
Finding a holly tree that had been burnt out, 
we took shelter there and did as well as we 
could till morning. Our matches had become 
damp, and would not strike, so we could 
get no fire. From very weariness we slept 
a little at times, but the damp of my clothes 
caused cold and numbness in the wet leg, 
which called for occasional exercise of the 
body. It was an excellent lesson to teach 
the point of the psalmist’s expression 
“More than they that watch for the 
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morning.’ Morning light revealed the 
township just before us, less than a mile 
away, and we were there before any one was 
stirring in the settlement. A change of my 
damp stockings and a good breakfast have 
gone a long way to restore me, and I trust 
through the Divine blessing no harm will 
come of it to either. 

My mind has dwelt in the past week, in 
thinking of our various little services, on the 
practice of the apostles, in “‘ preaching the 
gospel from house to house.”” It has more 
resembled this than any service I have 
previously engaged in, and dear G. W. is 
a true helper in the work, a man of a weighty 
exercised spirit, occasionally speaking a 
few words in the way of counsel or vocal 
prayer. 

Towards afternoon of this day (3rd) we 
embarked in the little mail cutter, and had 
a very quick run of about six hours down the 
river and across the Kaipara Bay to a point 
on the Otomatea River, where a public house 
was kept. Here we felt very thankful to 
obtain a good night’s rest ; which was more 
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than we could reasonably expect, as the 
cutter would have done well to land us at 
three or four in the morning instead of half- 
past eight in the evening before. 

After breakfast on Fourth-day a kind 
neighbour put us across the river in a punt, 
and we walked to W. Gittoe’s new station. 
He is a Wesleyan missionary who has 
laboured and is labouring very successfully 
among the Maoris, and I was anxious to see 
him and to hear his opinion of the state of 
things amongst this people. He gave us a 
very hearty welcome, and we spent the day 
very pleasantly and satisfactorily with him 
and his. The Maoris under his care were 
most of them away from home, so we only 
saw one old man who was suffering much 
from asthma, a young woman who was 
staying with a sick child and about eight 
or ten children left under their care. W. G. 
says that too much has been expected of the 
natives in the comparatively few short 
years since Christianity was introduced 
amongst them; that he had witnessed 
several happy deaths and can point to others 
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who are leading consistent lives; whilst 
others, as with more favoured races, are 
content with a name to live, whilst spiritually 
dead. The Hau-Hau fanaticism has never 
spread in this district, not more than one 
man being deluded by it, and he went quite 
away. 

We left on Fifth-day morning and walked 
to the ferry just opposite Albert Town, 
about ten miles. On crossing we met with 
G. F. Hartnell, a boat-builder, living close 
by, who constrained us to stay all night. 
He is a pious, inquiring man, strongly in- 
clined in many of his views to Friends. We — 
spent a pleasant time under his roof, and 
next morning we were taken up the river 
(the Oruawharo) by a young man in a punt 
to Robert Lester’s where we dined. R. L. 
then took us to Houghton’s landing, from 
whence we walked to John West’s at the 
North Oruawharo, about six miles to tea. 
There we met a truly kind and hearty 
welcome, and were not a little surprised to 
find the following day was fixed upon for 
the wedding between George Farrand and 
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J. W.’s daughter, Mary Ann West. Seventh- 
day, the 12th of Third Month, the young 
people started for the house of the registrar 
about eight miles away, and were accom- 
panied by M. A.’s brother, J. B. West, and 
Lucy Farrand. They returned to a late 
dinner, when the family and ourselves par- 
took of the repast. After this W. B. Farrand 
joined us, and we settled down into a re- 
ligious meeting, in which G. and M. A. told 
us what they had that morning done, and 
promised, through Divine assistance, to be 
unto each other loving and faithful helpmates 
until it should please the Lord by death to 
part them. I think we were favoured with 
a good season, in which He who was present 
at a marriage in Cana of Galilee, was, by 
His spirit, present with us, to own and bless 
the solemn covenant. W. G. supplicated, 
and I found both in supplication and in 
testimony exercise for my gift, to the relief 
of my mind, and, I hope, the edification and 
comfort of the flock. Next morning (First- 
day) J. B. W. accompanied G. W. and me 
to Houghton’s, where we took a second 
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breakfast ; we then borrowed his punt 
and rowed to Albert Town to attend a meet- 
ing appointed with the settlers in that 
district. 

[After many other visits and meetings 
J. J. N. records :] On Fifth-day morning 
George Farrand (who had volunteered to be 
my companion and had joined me the even- 
ing before at his brother’s) and I started on 
foot for the north before sunrise. W. B. F. 
went with us about five miles to the river 
Mangawai. It was a beautiful morning, 
the fog lying in rolls of clouds in the valleys 
as we walked along the top of the range, 
soon to rise and disperse before the heat of 
the sun. We waded the river at low water 
in two of its branches, generally about a 
foot deep, but for a short distance about two 
or more, so that we got a little wet, but took 
no harm. Our course lay over the Waipu 
ranges, and on to the Nova Scotian settle- 
ment beyond. The hospitality of these 
people is almost proverbial. The first man 
we met and spoke to, told us to “jest go 
into ony house you come to, for ony thing 
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you want.’’ We pressed on, however, till 
towards evening, as we had our work before 
us. On calling in at a house to ask our way, 
the good woman gave us a basin of milk 
a-piece, and pressed us to stay the night, 
saying ‘‘ The mon would be comin hamme 
soon,’ but we felt we must go on to the last 
house in the settlement, about three miles 
further. Here we arrived after dark, and 
were very kindly welcomed and entertained 
by the good people, whose name is Morrison, 
after a tramp of about thirty miles. The 
celebrated Waipu cave is on their land, and 
one of the sons took us intoit. The stalac- 
tites are very fine, particularly in one part 
near the far end. The glowworms stick 
thickly to the roof in many places, shining 
like little stars, and sometimes reflected in 
water. It is a cave worth travelling many 
miles to visit. It reminded me somewhat 
of the Peak Cavern in Derbyshire, but the 
entrance to this is small, and I question if it 
is so extensive. Our kind hosts pressed us 
to stay as the morning was wet, saying 
“Ye’es perfectly welcome,’ but we felt it 
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best to press on, so we bid them farewell. 
About seven miles of bad road and bush- 
beating brought us out on to the fern-land, 
and soon after we came to the little settle- 
ment of Mongapie. By this time the day 
had cleared, and a drink of milk from a kind 
Nova Scotian refreshed us. We walked about 
twenty-two miles, this day, and arrived 
about sunset at Whanganui, where we 
proposed to stay over First-day. We called 
on Dr. W. A. Kerston, who is a member of 
our Society, and were kindly received by 
him and his wife. We found his house full, 
so lodged at the inn, but were in great 
measure his guests. We called on Seventh- 
day on John Wallis, the Presbyterian minis- 
ter whom I had met in Auckland, and who 
gave us a kind invitation to take one or both 
of their meetings on First-day. I accepted 
his kindness for the evening. We took tea 
with him and his. 

On First-day we attended their meeting 
in the morning, and spent most of the day 
with W. A. Kerston and family. In the 
evening, a goodly number met in the chapel, 
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and I think I was helped beyond my expecta- 
tion tolabour amongst them. J. Wallis both 
opened and closed the meeting, which was 
a good solid time. The silence felt to me 
weighty and comforting; a sense of the 
dear Master’s presence being granted in it, 
I trust, to many. J. W. is an excellent 
man and an earnest minister of liberal views 
and feelings, loving his Saviour and His 
church more than any sect or party what- 
ever. I feel it exceedingly kind of my dear 
friend George Farrand to leave his bride, 
after so short a space of married life, to 
accompany me in this work. It is a great 
give-up to them both, the time of his return 
being very uncertain. May the Lord reward 
them and the God of Israel bless and prosper 
them an hundredfold. 

On Second-day we started onward for 
the Bay of Islands about noon, being fur- 
nished with the best directions obtainable. 
Accompanied by a young man, named 
Ryan, and having the use of Dr. Kerston’s 
horse, we went the first seven miles with ease. 
We then all turned into a settler’s house 
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name Bell, and had a hearty meal furnished 
in colonial style and with the wonted hos- 
pitality of the people. Our friend Ryan 
having brought us as far as he knew the road, 
we walked forward till dark, when we came 
upon a Maori settlement. We enquired 
for the house of a half-caste named Edward, 
and one of the Maoris took a candle and led 
us through the woods about a mile. We 
received a kind welcome from him and his 
Maori wife, eating our food from the floor, 
etc., but having the benefit of a bedstead and 
some native matting spread on ferns and 
covered with a shawl, and a couple of blankets 
to spread over us, and a room to ourselves. 
E. seems to be a Christian man, is very 
regular in conducting family worship night 
and morning, and is known for his hos- 
pitality to strangers. He refused any 
remuneration for our entertainment, and 
would not let us give anything of the kind 
to the children. I was glad we stayed as 
I think our hearts talked, though our tongues 
could not do much in that way. By means 
of our testaments we could understand one 
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another a little. Soon after breakfast E. 
put us on our way, and we walked many 
miles before night, some of them through 
very rough, or miry, or tangled tracks. We 
stayed about noon, and had a very refreshing 
bathe at a river. We did not see or speak 
to a human being all day. At night we 
appeared to be approaching a village, and 
hope of a comfortable supper and lodging 
for a time cheered us, but fearing that we 
had lost our way, and the sounds that came 
borne on the evening air being anything 
but inviting, we felt in doubt as to what was 
best to do till our course was suddenly stopped 
by a river. The only thing we could then 
do was to wrap ourselves up and wait till 
morning. We could not light a fire, having 
no fuel, and being in a Maori peach orchard, 
we thought it hardly prudent to attempt it. 
It was very cold, but we slept at intervals, 
and morning light revealed our proper 
destination, the little village two miles below 
the coal mines of Kawakawa. We were 
soon at the inn, and felt the better for our 
breakfast. The medical man for the district 
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was there, and we walked with him up to the 
mines, and through his kind help and assist- 
ance had a meeting with about twenty of 
the people in his house that evening. 
Although it was not held strictly as a Friends’ 
meeting, as some of our Methodist friends 
desired a little singing, yet the presence of 
the Lord was felt, and I was enabled to 
preach Christ unto them, as their Saviour 
from both the guilt and power of sin, as His 
Spirit was received into the heart and the 
new birth and the new life following it were 
known. May the little seed sown in this 
wayside place, where Satan dwells, and no 
body of professing Christians have yet 
erected a place of worship or commenced 
to meet together, bring forth fruit that will 
appear to the glory of our long-suffering God 
in the day of harvest. The poor people 
who keep the public-house where we stayed 
are quiet well-disposed Catholics, and tired 
with the sin that abounds. The man came 
to the meeting and told me next morning he 
wished that I could stay awhile with them ; 
poor man, it is the Master and not the 
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servant in whom help and strength is found, 
as I tried to show them the evening before. 
Dr. Watson was very kind to us, but being 
himself lodging at the inn, he could not 
entertain us. He hopes to have his wife 
and his daughter up soon. He is well 
acquainted with the Howitt family, or rather 
was, in bygone days. 

We felt very thankful for a good night’s 
rest, and walked over to the wharf after 
breakfast, about three miles, but found no 
boat. We went to the river and had a very 
good refreshing bathe, and fed on peaches 
which grow as if wild, and are very plentiful 
and free to all. Towards evening a settler 
from beyond Russel was returning thither, 
on his way home, and very kindly gave us a 
passage in his boat. As we were starting 
it began to rain pretty heavily, and we got 
wet, then night coming on we felt cold and 
uncomfortable; but we arrived in safety 
about eight o’clock, or a little after, very 
thankful to get into the dry. Slight colds 
are the consequence, but I trust a day or 
two’s rest will be instrumental in restoring 
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us. Mine came to nothing, but G. F. was 
very poorly with his for two or three days, 
but after that quite recovered. Russel is 
a pretty little township of about 300 inhabi- 
tants, and has a good bay, to which vessels 
at times resort, particularly American whalers. 
The Episcopal body have a place of worship 
here, used both by the Maoris and settlers, 
where the service of that section of the 
church is read every First-day by a lay 
minister. Dr. Ford and his wife treated me 
with great kindness and although we took 
up our quarters at the inn made their house 
free to us during much of the time of our stay. 
In taking leave of them on Second-day, they 
were very pressing that we should return to 
Auckland this way and have another meeting 
amongst the people. 

[Referring to his visit to the house of 
Joseph Sturge, near Monganui, where he 
received a hearty welcome, J. J. N. says :] 
J. S. has built his house on a high spot 
from whence, in several directions, we can 
see for many miles. On First-day, the roth, 
several of the neighbours assembled with the 
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family at his house in a meeting for divine 
worship—I hope it was held to profit, but 
I felt less helped than usual on this occasion 
to preach the Gospel to them. Whether the 
cause was found in me, or in any present, 
I am unable to say; the spring of life in 
my own soul was low, and it was hard work 
to clear my mind amongst them. I felt a 
good deal exercised about it afterwards. 
Have I missed my way? Ought I to have 
sat as a fool amongst them for Christ’s sake ? 
Had I out-stepped my guide? I felt com- 
forted and not condemned when Ihad cast my 
burden upon the Lord, in a willingness to 
do anything He might show me to be His will. 
I hope some were refreshed, though I fear 
from not sufficiently watching unto prayer 
some who might have been reached went 
away as they came; but I must leave it and 
hope for the best. Ifthe dear Master is but 
honoured, and His kingdom increased, I 
am satisfied ; all His saints shall yet rejoice 
in His glory, and the joy of the feeblest 
shall be full, and the most gifted and 
honoured, who have stood forth nobly in the 
14a 
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foremost ranks of the Lamb’s army, will cast 
their crowns at Jesus’ feet, ascribing the 
power and wisdom and might by which they 
conquered and followed Him to Him alone. 
“Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
Thy name be all the glory.” Although a 
weak, unworthy servant, I hope to rejoice 
in that day among the little ones, and to meet 
my loved ones there, from many a country 
and clime. 

On Second-day we left our kind friends and 
accompanied by John Sturge as guide, we 
went to Monganui on our way to Ephraim 
Shannon’s, though in a somewhat contrary 
direction, as we wanted to arrange for a 
meeting or two next First-day. In this we 
have succeeded and are now housed at the 
inn. 

Third-day, the 12th, we set forth in a 
westerly direction, and had a good view 
of Doubtless Bay (so named because Captain 
Cook remarked on first seeing it from the 
open sea, that, doubtless there was a bay 
there) on our right for most of the way. 
The country is broken, and much of it of a 
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poor character, covered either with the tea- 
tree or rushes, but on the flats there is some 
good land. A journey of twenty-four miles 
brought us to Ephraim Shannon’s at the 
Awanui, about sundown, where a hearty 
welcome awaited us from him and his loving 
wife. He is married to the daughter of 
the Episcopal missionary and minister, 
J. Matthews, who is a warm-hearted, loving- 
spirited Christian man, whose conversation 
is in heaven, and whose life is devoted to 
His Master’s service. The visit of Daniel 
Wheeler is remembered in these parts by 
missionaries and Maoris in connection with 
an incident in the early days of the mission. 
The wife of the devoted missionary, Richard 
Davis, was expressing to D. W. her regret 
that her house was in an unfinished state, and 
that the verandah was not completed. D.W. 
told her not to trouble herself about it, for 
before that time she would be in a better 
and brighter home. His words came true, 
for soon after it pleased to Lord to take her 
to Himself. J. M. is married to one of their 
daughters, and all the good people in these 
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parts have a very high opinion of the Society © 


of Friends in consequence ; and The Friend 
and other publications of our body are read 
by many and greatly appreciated. I felt 
myself placed in a position needing care lest 
in any way the truth should be injured by 
me, but felt some liberty to mingle with them 
in their worship; for I felt it was a seed 
that the Lord had blessed, and that we were 
one in heart, though I could not but believe 
that to some of them, as well as to myself, 
the forms and appointments of the Episcopal 
Church were burdensome, and that they were 
ready for something more spiritual andsimple. 

On Fifth-day we spent the larger portion 
of the time very pleasantly and profitably 
with J. Matthews and his wife, at Kaitaia, 
calling on an aged Christian woman (a Maori) 
during the day. 

On Sixth-day we again went over from 
E. Shannon’s, about five miles, and attended 
the two meetings, first with the natives, 
in which I was enabled to ease my mind 
towards them, through W. G. Pucke, who 
acted as interpreter. I came away with a 
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feeling of peace, and we soon re-assembled 
with the white race. Whether it was my 
own fault, or the fault of others, or the lack 
of silence, or the camping nature of the 
previous service, though a truly godly man 
took the lead in it, I am at some loss to say ; 
but I felt the spring of life to be low, and 
failed of that full relief that I longed for, 
though I did not feel condemned. The dear 
people were very loving afterwards, and I 
was sensible that many were living near the 
source of all good. 

Next morning E. Shannon kindly mounted 
us on horses, and brought us on our road to 
within about five miles of Monganui, so that 
we walked the rest of the way with ease by 
four o’clock. E. S. is a loving-hearted 
friend, and we greatly enjoyed our visit to 
him and his. Their kindness could not be 
surpassed. We found William Whitehead 
on the look-out for us, and about five we left 
in his boat for his father’s home, where we 
were kindly entertained. Next morning, 
First-day the 17th, they took us on in their 
boat and the rest part by land, to the little 
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chapel on F. Ball’s estate, at the Ornwaiti, 
and we had a good favoured time amongst the 
people there. We returned home with them 
to dinner, and then W. W. rowed us back 
to Monganui, where, in the evening, we had 
a full meeting in the Episcopal place of 
worship. Both seasons were times of re- 
newed blessing from the Lord, in which His 
word had free course and was, I trust, 
glorified amongst us. It has been a great 
relief and comfort to my own soul, for I was 
beginning to query if I had in any measure 
missed my way of late, and to feel rather 
low, but this has been a day to be remem- 
bered with thankfulness in coming time. 

Neither meeting was held strictly as ours 
usually are, but we had a solemn silence 
and a precious covering in each. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord to whom we owe 
all praise for His unnumbered mercies. 
Afterwards an unknown lady put some 
money into my hand in a paper, which I 
refused, but finding it was from a free heart, 
I told her I would endeavour to be a faithful 
steward of it ; on opening it at our lodgings 
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I found it contained {1. There is in these 
parts much of a hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness; in these meetings it 
seemed like the descent of showers upon the 
parched ground. I hope they will remember 
it was the spirit of the Lord that blessed them, 
and that the instrument, so far as it was 
used, was but a weak and empty vessel till 
mercifully filled and strengthened for the 
dear Master’s use. Many of the people are 
from the north of Lincolnshire, and several 
knew our dear relatives there. 

On Second-day we walked to Joseph 
Sturge’s, and next morning started on the 
walk to Whaugaroa, having had a very 
pleasant concluding visit to this loving 
family. Edward Gurney kindly went with 
us for several miles, taking the horse to carry 
our baggage. We arrived at Sherman’s 
at the waterside about five o’clock, but found 
the male part of the household out, and no 
one to put us across to the vessel, which 
we found had been delayed and would sail 
onthe morrow. A half-caste woman kindly 
put us over a small arm of the harbour, and 
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directed us about half a mile along a mud 
flat that is covered at high tide, toa public- 
house, kept by a civil, respectableman named 
Ferguson. Here we had our tea and hired 
a boat to take us on board the Speedwell, 
a fast schooner that trades between this 
place and Auckland, and sometimes the 
Thames. The captain promised to send for 
us when he was ready, so we came back to 
lodge at Ferguson’s. The harbour here is 
very fine, having two high peaks, one in the 
range of hills that somewhat overlook it ; 
the other one, called St. Paul’s, being a 
separate hill surmounted with a pile of rocks. 
St. Peter’s, though equally near, is not so 
marked, but being just opposite the other 
on another side of the harbour, it is coupled 
with it. Another pile of rocks, standing 
four or six miles back from the harbour can 
be seen for many miles. It is superior to the 
others in height, and I should suppose is 
inaccessible. We can see its outline from 
J. Sturge’s. In the harbour is the Boyd rock, 
so named from the ill-fated vessel whose 
crew were murdered, andit was burned by the 
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natives many years ago, in revenge for a 
whipping that the captain had given a native 
youth. The remains of the wreck have been 
visible at low water till quite lately. We were 
delayed till Fifth-day morning, when the 
captain sent his boat for us by breakfast- 
time. We did not, however, get under 
weigh till noon, and light winds prevailed, 
so that our progress was slow. The variable 
winds and weather delayed us longer than we 
expected, so that we did not cast anchor till 
about 3 a.m. on First-day. Wecame in with 
a stiff breeze and rain, and this continuing 
through a good part of First-day prevented 
our landing, which was a disappointment, 
as we quite hoped to have met once more 
with the little company of Friends. But 
I trust we were in our right places, as we had 
a little meeting with those on board our little 
barque in the afternoon. We landed on 
Second-day morning, and were warmly 
welcomed back by our dear friends Dr. A. 
and E. Fox. I did not feel that I had much 
to do in these parts, and after several un- 
successful attempts to find individuals whom 
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I should have been glad again to meet, 
or whom I wanted to see, and after a relieving 
season with the three who sit down together 
from time to time to draw their fresh supplies, 
I trust from the source of all help, refresh- 
ment and strength, and also an opportunity 
to speak to the people in the Baptist Chapel, 
I left with an easy mind on Fifth-day by the 
Royal Alfred for Auckland, arriving about 
8.30 p.m. The retrospect of my visit north 
gives a peaceful feeling. In much weakness, 
I have again and again been graciously 
helped of the Lord, blessed for ever be His 
ever-excellent name; and may the day be 
hastened when all the earth shall be filled 
with His glory, and the sons of men rejoice 
in His peaceful reign to a far larger extent 
than is now the case! 

On Fourth-day, Sixth Month 8th, Dr. 
Preston called at my lodgings, and we walked 
out to Remuera to attend the long-talked-of 
meeting. George Whitmore of Otahuha, 
W. N. Latchmore of Auckland, and A. Fox 
and W. J. Beal from Shortland, with the three 
dear friends in whose house we met, made up 
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the company. After about three quarters 
of an hour spent in waiting upon the Lord, 
during which time W. N. Latchmore and I 
both felt drawn to supplicate for the Divine 
blessing, A. Fox was requested to act as 
clerk pro tem. Iread afew paragraphs from 
the Book of Discipline which seemed to apply 
to our present state; after which, epistles 
were read from the Meeting for Sufferings 
to Friends in the Southern Hemisphere, from 
the annual meeting in Hobart town to Friends 
and others in New Zealand, and from Mel- 
bourne annual meeting, to its scattered 
members and those of other meetings. 
After this the consideration as to whether 
it would be for the good of our scattered 
members in these parts, and the advancement 
of the cause of truth, that a three-months’ 
meeting should be established, was entered 
upon ; and, under a sense of much weakness 
and the difficulties of the undertaking, 
it was our judgment that such a meeting 
be established, and that Friends should 
come together on the second Fourth-day in 
the 3rd, 6th, 9th and r2th months. Short 
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letters were prepared for London, Melbourne, 
and Hobart town, Friends acknowledging 
the comfort derived from their epistles, and 
acquainting them with our existence here. 
W. H. Latchmore was appointed clerk. We 
separated at about half-past four, after two 
sittings. I trust it was a time of Divine 
favour, and that the step taken in weakness, 
but I hope in faith, may be as the beginning 
of small things of large and blessed results. 
On returning to town we found A. P. Jacobs 
had arrived too late for the meeting, owing 
to contrary winds. He had walked twenty 
miles, hoping to get to part of it, but failed 
to do so. I believe two other Friends have 
been prevented from the same cause. 
Second and third days I was pretty fully - 
occupied in preparing to depart by the 
Comerang steamship for Napier. 
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